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HE promptness with which Finance 
Minister Erzberger has taken hold 

of the problem of ways and means to 
meet the indemnity is worthy of all 
praise. According to the announcements 
that have thus far come by cable, he 
means to take hold of the job without 
giving any countenance to schemes of 
repudiation, and without indulging in 
any idea that the money can, in the main, 
be raised in any other way than by a 
tremendous tax on wealth. The notion 
that repudiation of the home debt would 
have to be resorted to is doubly false; 
for the money can be raised without 
repudiation, and repudiation would not 
be of the slightest help in raising it. To 
repudiate the home debt would not mean 
that people would, on the whole, be taxed 
any less, but only that the tax would be 
levied more inequitably—that those who 
had put most into Government loans 
would be punished by being subjected to 
the greatest exactions. In addition to 
the dishonesty and the injustice of this, 
there would be the disastrous effect upon 
banks, savings institutions, etc., which 


would clearly be thrown into bankruptcy 
by the destruction of a large part of 
their assets. This circumstance has 
been put forward as a reason why Ger- 
many can not pay the indemnity at all; 
the argument being that she can not 
meet the foreign demand without repudi- 
ating her home debt, that repudiating 
her home debt would mean bankruptcy 
for banks, savings institutions, and other 
great corporations, that this bankruptcy 
would mean ruin to millions of “little 
people,” and that the ruin would so un- 
dermine the morale of the whole nation 
that its productivity would be fatally im- 
paired. A long chain, and hanging to- 
gether very well; but the trouble is in 
the peg from which it hangs—the idea 
that repudiation of the home debt has 
any connection with payment of foreign 
claims. Herr Erzberger evidently knows 
better than that; he is perfectly aware 
that robbing Fritz will not make it a bit 
easier for Fritz and Max together to pay 
Pierre and Paul. 


OR sheer bad taste it might be hard 

to choose between Sir Edward Car- 
son’s “serious admonition” to America: 
“You attend to your own affairs,” and 
the reply of a Sinn Féin enthusiast in this 
country: “America won the war and has 
therefore a right to dictate the terms of 
peace.” The fomenter of rebellion in 
Ulster happens to have the right of it as 
against the fomenter of rebellion in the 
rest of Ireland. Most assuredly it is 
none of our business; there are few 
things that give promise of causing more 
trouble in the world than our thought- 
less encouragement of Irish nationalistic 
propaganda in this country. Nothing 
could be more absurd than the Sinn Féin 
contention that America went to war to 
bring self-determination to all the op- 
pressed peoples of the earth. America 
went to war to rid herself and the world 
of the German menace. Having aided 
materially in the achievement of that 
purpose, America’s interference in the 
internal affairs of the British Empire 
would be just as improper and just as 
fraught with danger to the well-being of 
the world as it would have been before 
the war. But we should like to say very 
seriously to Sir Edward Carson that his 
own frantically irresponsible utterances, 
and his own behavior, which differs from 
ordinary sedition chiefly by reason of its 
truculence, are at this moment quite the 
most serious threat aimed at good under- 


standing between the United States and 
Great Britain. If, as he says, he has the 
maintenance of such relations at heart 
he must at all costs keep himself, his do- 
ings and his sayings, out of the news- 
papers. 


N his eagerness to fasten upon the 

United States the réle of Chosen Peo- 
ple, Mr. Wilson strains recent history 
and present facts rather sorely. In his 
message to the Senate he says, “We en- 
tered the war as the disinterested cham- 
pions of right.” Were that really true, 
we should have entered the war very 
early. The “intolerable aggression” of 
Germany was as evident in three months 
as after three years. As a matter of 
record and cold fact, President Wilson 
kept us out of the war under a narrowly 
legalistic theory of neutrality, and he 
brought us into the war at length be- 
cause our national rights had been gross- 
ly and repeatedly assailed by Germany’s 
submarine warfare. 

Nor is it easy to justify his account 
of the nature of what was put into the 
war by the spirit of our soldiers and 
sailors. “A great moral force,” he says, 
“had flung itself into the struggle. The 
fine physical force of these spirited men 
spoke of something more than bodily 
vigor. They carried the great ideals of 
a free people at their hearts and with 
that vision were unconquerable.” There 
was unquestionably this fine spirit in 
our men; but it was not a spirit that be- 
longed to an ethereal region unknown 
to others. The implication that the 
French and British lacked our “vision” 
or ideality will be resented by every well- 
informed soldier and sailor. Was it just 
bodily force that thrust the victorious 
German armies back from La Fére 
Champenoise? Was there lack of moral 
force in the thin line that barred the 
road to Ypres and the sea? Were those 
immortal Frenchmen who held at Verdun 
deprived of any vision of freedom that is 
ours? The moral superiority which Mr. 
Wilson ascribes to our fighting troops 
will be painful to really reflecting sol- 
diers and sailors. For them it is honor 
enough to share a moral and military 
equality with their French and British 
mates. 

Considered in the light of his own 
record and of facts, all these theories of 
our campaign as a crusade and our na- 
tion as a chosen people are so many sub- 
lime afterthoughts. We may wish to 
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make them real retrospectively. That is 
precisely the issue before the nation. It 
is far too important an issue to be 
prejudged along lines of sentimentalism, 
and misrepresentation of our actual war 
and pre-war record. 


TRIKES and food riots have run 
through Italy, breaking out not 
merely in such classic centres of agita- 
tion as Rome, Florence, Milan, Brescia, 
Naples, and Palermo, but also in such 
tranquil municipalities as Padua, Vi- 
cenza, Parma, and Perugia. In the 
Genoese region, Calabria, and Sicily the 
picture is the same. As yet there is no 
indication of organized revolution, 
though in Florence a workmen’s com- 
mittee transiently assumed control. The 
immediate cause of the disorders is high 
prices and poverty—urgent distress 
accentuated by the thwarting of political 
hopes aroused by the victory. The usual 
thing has happened. There has been 
wholesale looting, tempered by com- 
mandeering of stocks, arbitrary lower- 
ing of prices, and punishment of profi- 
teering by royal decree. Thesacking has 
been indiscriminate. Especial sufferers 
have been the admirable codperative 
stores. The rather obvious remedies 
that have been applied are of a sort that 
can not soon be readministered. It is 
easy to make a merchant in terror of 
complete spoilation sell his stock at a 
loss, but it is difficult to compel him to 
restock for future sales at a loss. What 
the Nitti Government is gaining is 
merely a breathing spell. Short of food 
control by the nation for a considerable 
period, it is hard to see a way out. It 
should be recalled also that Italy suffers 
not merely from hunger but from dis- 
appointed hopes and moral isolation, for 
which the Versailles Conference and Mr. 
Wilson are largely responsible. 


HEN the New York City police for- 

bade the meeting that was to be 
held in Carnegie Hall on July 4 under 
the auspices of anti-Bolshevik Russian 
societies, it was generally surmised that 
there was at least the justification of 
some special information actuating the 
police and unknown to the public. It is 
no longer possible to suppose that even 
this excuse existed. Governor Smith’s 
answer to General Dobrjanski’s digni- 
fied and proper letter of protest does not 
enter into the question, being merely a 
disclaimer of jurisdiction; but presum- 
ably the letter would have been made 
the occasion of an explanation from some 
quarter, had an explanation been pos- 
sible. That a perfectly legitimate meet- 
ing should have been choked off, not be- 
cause of any suspicion whatsoever as to 
the character of the meeting or the pur- 
poses of its promoters, but solely be- 
cause of fear that lawless people opposed 
to the meeting might make trouble, is 


humiliating to the last degree. Surely 
Americans have not reached the point 
where they are afraid to meet for a law- 
ful purpose because of the harm that 
may come to them from persons un- 
known who are hostile to that purpose. 
Whether Bolshevist plotters would have 
attempted a bomb outrage if the meeting 
had been held, nobody can say; but noth- 
ing is more certain than that such an 
attempt, whether successful or not in its 
murderous design, would have aroused 
public resentment so fierce as to put an 
end for a considerable period to all 
further danger from Bolshevist propa- 
ganda in this country. 


N the multitude of comments on the 

prohibition question the remarks 
made by Professor Giddings in an ad- 
dress at the Church of the Ascension in 
New York stand out as of unusual inter- 
est. Strongly as he is opposed to the 
prohibition amendment, he declares his 
conviction that if it “had been offered to 
the people of the United States for a 
popular vote they would have voted for 
its adoption.” While many signs point 
the other way, it is by no means im- 
possible that Professor Giddings is right 
in his opinion. The amazingly skilful 
campaign—to use no harsher designa- 
tion—of the Anti-Saloon League is with- 
out question primarily responsible for 
the putting through of the amend- 
ment with a rapidity which has aston- 
ished its advocates as well as its oppo- 
nents. But something more is necessary 
to account for a phenomenon which even 
a few years ago would have been pro- 
nounced utterly impossible. That some- 
thing else is the decline, among appar- 
ently all classes of the population, of that 
regard for the idea of liberty which a 
decade or two ago we thought to be al- 
most universal. 

What Professor Giddings says of this 
is that “a certain degree of fanaticism 
and bigotry has prevailed in this coun- 
try in respect to all questions that 
touch upon liberty.” But evidently 
what he has in mind is not only the posi- 
tive factor of “fanaticism and bigotry,” 
but quite as much the negative factor of 
indifference to the ideal of liberty in it- 
self. When any good end is proposed, 
the question of whether its attainment 
involves a fresh intrusion upon the do- 
main of liberty, a question which in for- 
mer times would at once have been in the 
forefront of all men’s minds, is in these 
days raised but feebly, if at all. The 
erecting of democracy into the position 
of not merely one essential, but the be- 
all and end-all of national life, has 
shoved the idea of liberty almost com- 
pletely into the background. The time 
may come when a juster balance will be 
restored, but for the present there is 
little indication of any limit to the exist- 
ing tendency. How great a departure 


this tendency is from the original spirit 
of our institutions, Professor Giddings 
reminds us: 

How can we protect liberty against ma- 
jority? Is there no = in which we can 
say to the majority: “Thus far shalt thou 
go and no further”? The Constitution of 
the United States and the Supreme Court 
were created by the founders of this Repub- 
lic as an attempt to do precisely that thing 
—as an attempt to say to the majorities: 
“You may do some things, but there are 
some things that you shall not do.” 


Familar as all this was to Americans a 
short time ago, we fear that to many to- 
day it will be an intellectual novelty. 


HE President did a courageous act 
as well as a public service in vetoing 
the Agricultural appropriation bill on 
account of its rider repealing the day- 
light-saving law. That rider was peculi- 
arly unjustifiable because the repeal 
would not come into practical effect until 
next Spring, so that there was ample 
time to have it considered upon its 
merits in a separate bill. Any delay that 
might have resulted in making the ap- 
propriations available would have been 
chargeable wholly to Congress, but Mr. 
Wilson was of course quite aware that 
he would have been made to bear much 
of the blame for it, as well as the ill- 
will of those farmers who are opposed to 
the daylight-saving plan. If that plan 
is to be abandoned, the country has a 
right to demand that it be done by a 
straight vote of Congress and not by 2% 
provision smuggled into an appropri: 
tion bill. 


LIFE hard to match in its many- 
sided beneficence, in its devotion to 


high principles of thought and action, | 
and in the love and admiration which 


have been accorded to it by the elect and 
the multitude alike, was that of Dr. 
Abraham Jacobi. His astonishing vigor 
and activity in extreme old age was only 
the last phase of a life almost as remark- 
able in its early beginnings as in the pro- 
fessional eminence and extraordinary 
usefulness which marked his medical 
career. He made signal contributions to 
medical progress both in the way of 
scientific research and of the improve- 
ment of medical education and the ad- 
vancement of professional standards; 
yet he was not less notable for the num- 
berless acts of kindness which marked 
his sixty-five years of active medical 
practice. And he was as fine an example 
of the sturdy citizen and lover of liberty 
as he was of the medical scientist and 
the humane physician. His association 
with Carl Schurz in connection with the 
German revolutionary movement of 1848 
was the beginning of a friendship as 
loyal as any that history or legend cele- 
brates; and nothing was more beautiful 
than to hear the doctor speak of the 
statesman and publicist in accents almost 
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of veneration. Many a time, during the 
dark days of 1914-17, must all who knew 
of the bond between these men have 
thought with deep regret of the loss 
which our fellow citizens of German ori- 
gin suffered in not having the voice of 
Schurz to rally them—as we feel quite 
certain it would have done—to the side 
upon which Dr. Jacobi unhesitatingly 
planted himself, the side of freedom and 
right. 


HE present war did not count solely 
on the playing-fields of Eton to fur- 
nish forth victory. It drew heavily, to 
be sure, on the finished product of school 
and college athletics, but to make assur- 
ance doubly sure it organized its own 
playing-fields. In a thousand camps, 
here and “over there,” the old athlete 
“came back” and put himself into condi- 
tion for a struggle outranking in im- 
portance any of his former contests. 
And there, too, the young man of brawn 
whose upbringing had afforded no oppor- 
tunity for the refinement of both spirit 
and muscle that only organized athletics 
provides, found in life a new joy while 
learning to become a better soldier. It 
would be a pity if so valuable an instru- 
ment as the war has proved athletics to 
be should be allowed to fall into disuse 
with its close. Ample opportunity for 
athletics, especially among the factory 
population of the Eastern states, would 
materially have reduced the thirty per 
cent. of rejections in the draft. Some 
thing, too, might well be done for those 
to whom military training has given an 
enthusiastic and effective liking for 
athletics. Mr. Walter Camp, in a recent 
article in the Outlook, performed a serv- 
ice by pointing out what England is al- 
ready doing to make possible a more 
general participation in athletic sports. 
It is a matter which we in this country 
might well look to. The war has taught 
us how to organize athletics effectively 
on the large scale. There is no reason 
why its lessons should not be wisely ap- 
plied in time of peace. 


HEN Field Marshal Sir Douglas 
Haig said that the British won the 

war, he evidently did not mean that they 
did it alone—he is far too canny for 
that. Yet in his inmost heart Haig, 
being a Scotchman, doubtless thinks that 
that the Scotch did it, and upon occasion 
he would freely say so. “God gie us a 
guid conceit o’oursels,” is the Scotch- 
man’s morning and evening prayer, and 
he tries to live up to it. Self-confidence 
such as this is a great source of strength 
to any people. Certainly, the British, in- 
cluding the aforesaid Scotch, the Eng- 
lish, the Welsh and the Irish, together 
with their kinsmen from Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
and other parts of the Empire, did great 
work by land, on sea, and in the air. The 


old “contemptibles” who struck in at 
Mons late in August, 1914, made possible 
the victory of the Marne, and from that 
time on the bulldog did not relax his 
hold on the dachshund’s throat until the 
latter animal turned over on his back, 
beaten. But fortunately we can all say 
that we won the war, because the war 
could not have been won without us. 
Belgium’s matchless daring delayed the 
invading hosts for three weeks and made 
possible all the defense that followed. 
Russia has the glory of helping to save 
Paris by effecting a diversion in East 
Prussia. Serbia’s brave struggle, at the 
beginning, kept the armies of Austria 
away from the western front. Italy’s 
timely aid saved the situation at least 
twice. If the United States had not 
come in at the eleventh hour the war 
would have been at the best a draw— 
and therefore a victory for Germany. 
There is glory enough for all, and it ill 
becomes any one of the Allies to depre- 
ciate the work of any other. 


President and Senate 


HE President’s speech in New York 
upon his return to the country, his 
address to the Senate, his talk with the 
newspaper men, and Senator Swanson’s 
speech in opening the great debate, leave 
the issue of the acceptance of the Treaty 
and Covenant little, if at all, changed 
from what it has been these many 
months. There was a genuine impress- 
iveness about the President’s address to 
the Senate that has often been lacking in 
previous utterances directed to the same 
general end; for it enforced upon the 
mind the gravity of the difficulties with 
which the Versailles Conference had to 
grapple, it claimed nothing like perfec- 
tion for the result, and it was marred 
only here and there by phrases of senti- 
mental unreality. One could not rise 
from a reading of it without the feeling 
that whoever stood in the way of the 
completion of the work done at Ver- 
sailles was assuming a responsibility 
which no consideration less than that of 
the highest needs of our nation could 
cover. Beyond this, however, the ad- 
dress did not carry; if there were hon- 
est reasons for hesitation before, those 
reasons remain. 

What is going to happen in the next 
few weeks, if one may judge by present 
indications, is much less the threshing 
out of the inherent merits either of the 
peace terms or of the Covenant than the 
feeling out of the situation. There is no 
doubt that substantially the whole of 
the Republican membership of the Sen- 
ate is strongly set upon the policy of 
attaching reservations to ratification, 
and that in this stand one or two Demo- 
cratic Senators concur. It is equally cer- 
tain that the President desires uncon- 


ditional ratification, and that he can 
command the unhesitating support of 
nearly the whole body of Democratic 
Senators in this programme. The un- 
determined question is the degree of 
firmness— in other words, the degree 
of confidence—with which the two sides 
will back up their position. 

To our mind the best solution of the 
impending difficulty would be found in a 
sincere attempt of the two sides to get 
together upon some reasonable ground. 
The President’s great weapon for the 
forcing of unconditional ratification is 
the picture that he can hold out of ter- 
rible consequences which may possibly 
result from prolonged delay. But this is 
a@ weapon that can be wielded by the 
other side also, provided it shows the 
necessary sagacity in its proceedings. 
There is no reason why men who are 
willing to accept the League in principle, 
but who sincerely dread what they re- 
gard as great potentialities of evil in 
some of the features of the Covenant, 
should be cowed by a mere bugbear. The 
question whether any proposed reserva- 
tions hold out a genuine danger of up- 
setting the work done at Versailles de- 
pends on whether those reservations are 
of such a nature as would be at all likely 
to incite any of the important Powers to 
protest against them. The urgent task 
now laid upon the Republican Senate 
leaders is that of so formulating their 
proposed reservations as to make the 
danger of such a happening too improb- 
able to be taken into serious account. 

The greatest weakness of their posi- 
tion lies in their failure thus far to have 
arrived at such a result. With this ac- 
complished, the whole strategy of the 
situation would take on a new character. 
It would be perfectly competent for them 
then to say that the path to an early 
settlement lies not through their uncon- 
ditional surrender to the President, but 
through his assent to a plan which, in 
deference to the need of the time and 
not in fulfilment of their own judgment 
of what ought to have been done, they 
had framed as a reasonable and practic- 
able solution of the problem. 

It may be said at once that the com- 
plete striking out of Article X proposed 
in Mr. Root’s recent letter does not come 
under this description. To reject Article 
X would be to arouse in the minds 
not only of statesmen, but of peoples, 
throughout the world, an instant feeling 
that the Covenant had been attacked in 
a vital part. It would be felt everywhere 
that the whole thing would have to be 
gone over again. This is over and above 
the comparatively technical considera- 
tion that a qualification of this kind 
would fall unmistakably and completely 
under the head of an amendment, not of 
an interpretation, of the Treaty. What 
we have to reckon with, in the extraor- 
dinary and unprecedented muddle in 
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ewhich the world’s affairs now are, is, 
first of all, the reactions actually to be 
expected from anything we may do. 
Mr. Root’s earlier proposal, made some 
months ago, that we limit our obligations 
under Article X to a period of five years 
would be clearly an amendment likewise, 
but it would not in its nature be funda- 
mentally disturbing. It might or might 
not be overtly objected to; probably the 
chances are that it would not. 

But a way still less open to this danger 
is plainly suggested by some of the 
President’s own words in his talk with 
the newspaper men, and also by Senator 
Swanson’s statements in the Senate. The 
ground of objection to Article X is that 
it may place upon this country the obliga- 
tion to take part in wars which Congress 
or the country did not approve. The 
words of the Covenant do not empower 
the Council of the League to command 
such participation, but only to advise it; 
and Mr. Wilson and Mr. Swanson tell 
us that Congress would be quite free to 
refuse to act upon that advice. What 
opponents of Article X have asserted is 
that although on its face the action of 
the Council is stated in the Covenant to 
be advisory, the whole structure of that 
instrument implies that the Council’s 
advice would carry with it the full force 
of a moral obligation. If Mr. Wilson 
feels that this is so, his statement that 
Congress would be free to disregard the 
advice is an evasion of the issue; if, on 
the other hand, the President means that 
Congress would really have this free- 
dom, that in the exercise of its own 
judgment in the premises it would not 
be violating any obligation of honor or 
duty, then a reservation declaring this 
to be the Senate’s understanding of Arti- 
cle X could be open to no objection, 
either as an amendment that alters the 
Treaty or as a declaration that defeats 
its actual purpose. Nor is it to be sup- 
posed that a reservation having this con- 
tent, and worded in a way to give the 
least possible offense, would, if adopted 
by the Senate, stir up any of the Allied 
Powers to make trouble over it. It must 
be remembered, after all, that if we in 
America have reason to wish the settle- 
ment promptly established lest dreadful 
consequences ensue in Europe, Europe 
has at least as much reason to be chary 
of making difficulties about our codper- 
ation. 

The other two reservations proposed 
by Mr. Root—those relating to the power 
of withdrawal and to our position on 
the Monroe doctrine and on questions 
which we regard as purely domestic— 
require no further comment at this time. 
It seems clear that if the Republican 
leaders embody these and a careful and 
conciliatory treatment of Article X in a 
well-drawn resolution—if they do this 
and eschew all extreme proposals and 
all displays of mere irritation or obstrep- 


erousness—they will place themselves in 
a position to test out, with considerable 
prospect of success, both the feeling of 
the country and of the Senate. 

They ought to do this without a mo- 
ment’s delay. Even so, the President 
may elect to go to the country with a 
flaming appeal for the acceptance of the 
Versailles document just as it stands. 
It is possible, too, that in a whirlwind 
campaign he may succeed in bringing 
out a sentiment in its favor so strong as 
to sweep everything before it. But this 
is by no means certain. Once, twice, 
thrice, he may rest his case solely on 
generalities; but in the end he would 
have to come to grapples with the specific 
issue between him and the critics of the 
Covenant. The one thing needful is that 
the issue be defined. The President has 
the immeasurable advantage at present 
that his side of the issue is perfectly 
defined already. To make good against 
it a position which consists only of a 
miscellaneous lot of inharmonious objec- 
tions would be manifestly a hopeless 
undertaking. 


Production, Distribu- 
tion, Happiness 


T was by accident, not design, that two 

articles, contributed to the last two 
numbers of the Review, dealt, from quite 
different points of view, with two of the 
vital aspects of all socialist schemes of 
economic distribution. Professor Love- 
joy discussed the assumption, which un- 
derlies so much of the socialist agitation 
of our time, that “there annually accrues 
to society a surplus income vast almost 
beyond calculation, and adequate, if it 
were more equally divided than at pres- 
ent, to assure a high standard of well- 
being to all.” That this assumption is 
without foundation, and that in fact an 
equal division of existing income would 
place all individuals in a stage above 
poverty, indeed, but not greatly above 
poverty, was Professor Lovejoy’s con- 
clusion from the best available data. 
Accordingly, the stress of his article was 
laid upon the importance of increased 
production as an indispensable basis of 
that radical improvement in the general 
well-being which many social reformers 
imagine can be attained by a mere 
change in the principles of distribution. 
Furthermore, if such change had the 
effect of lessening productivity, it might 
prove to have attained its goal of sup- 
posed justice in distribution only “at 
the cost of the general impoverishment 
of the community, as well as the whole- 
sale sacrifice of other values, moral and 
material, which belong to the life of 
man.” 

The wholesale sacrifice of moral values 
to which Professor Lovejoy thus refers 
in passing, is presumably that which 


competent thinkers in general apprehend 
as the consequence to be expected from 
an abandonment of that individual re- 
sponsibility which, along with individual 
liberty, is of the very essence of the 
régime of competition. Upon the nature 
of that sacrifice, the article on Hungary’s 
experience under communism, by “Ex- 
aminer,” a writer having exceptional ac- 
quaintance with the facts, throws most 
interesting light. What thoughtful men 
have inferred from the characteristics 
of human nature, the Hungarian experi- 
ment shows to have actually taken place. 
That the experiment is not conclusive, 
we cheerfully admit; it may have to be 
tried many times, and under many vari- 
eties both of external circumstance and 
of human agency, before anything like 
a trustworthy verdict can be passed upon 
it. But in one essential particular the 
Hungarian experience goes a long way 
towards being convincing. “Examiner” 
tells us that the vast majority of the 
people of Hungary hate the communist 
Government, not because it has failed to 
give them the material comforts that 
they expected, but because it has reduced 
their lives to a mechanical routine. 
Towards the paternalism that has “re- 
moved from them all causes of worry” 
they are not grateful, but resentful. 
Hours of labor have been shortened, but 
the worker “finds himself more than ever 
a little piece of machinery and nothing 
more, unable to complain, unable to 
change his trade or even the factory in 
which he works, . . . with no privacy, 
no rights of his own.” 

In the Hungarian experiment this 
moral loss, this loss of individuality, has 
not been accompanied by material gain; 
as in Professor Lovejoy’s supposititious 
case, so in this real case, the casting 
down of the rich and well-to-do has re- 
sulted not in betterment for the masses, 
but in the general impoverishment of 
the community, as well as in the whole- 
sale sacrifice of moral values essential to 
the life of man. On the side of produc- 
tivity, it would undoubtedly be possible 
to do much better than has been done in 
Hungary. With sufficient skill and en- 
ergy, with sufficient purpose and intelli- 
gence, on the part of a socialist or com- 
munist Government, people could be got, 
in one way or another, to do fairly well 
in the matter of the mere quantity of 
production. But the other difficulty we 
believe is insuperable. You may adopt 
this device and that, but you can’t fool 
people into feeling that they are free 
when they are not; still less can you give 
them the sense of having fought their 
way through the world when they have 
been labeled and docketed and supervised 
and graded by a paternal government, 
however benevolent. Instead of the 


crudities of the Bela Kun régime there 
may be introduced the utmost refine- 
ments that socialist theory can devise; 
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yet the one thing needful will be lacking 
—the possibility of escaping from the 
machinery. 

It may be answered that for the vast 
majority of men there is under the exist- 
ing order little chance of escape from a 
pre-ordained fate. Little enough, per- 
haps, when coldly and practically ex- 
amined; but between that little and none 
there is all the difference between life 
and death. When we say we have to 
submit, we really mean only that if we 
don’t submit we shall be worse off; 
hardly anybody is so situated that it is 
literally and absolutely impossible for 
him to kick over the traces. He may 
feel that as a practical matter it is out 
of the question for him to change; but 
yet he has always the consciousness that 
it is he himself who decides that it is 
out of the question. And it is nobody’s 
business but his own. He is not publicly 
labeled a failure because he earns twenty 
dollars a week instead of forty; he may 
ascribe his condition to outrageous for- 
tune, to spite, to injustice, or even to his 
own indifference. And in any case—if 
we except the actual derelicts of society 
—there is the consciousness that one has 
kept his head above water, that he has 
maintained himself without being be- 
holden to anyone’s grace. It is the ab- 
sence of the sense of struggle, as well 
as the absence of the feeling of liberty, 
that makes the fatal flaw in any socialist 
régime. 

You may make such a régime very 
pretty, but you can’t make it virile. 
How essential it is that the system be 
made interesting, attractive, stimulat- 
ing, and not merely economically produc- 
tive, Fourier a hundred years ago knew 
so well that it is somewhat surprising 
how little thought is given to that vital 
requirement by the socialists of to-day. 
But perhaps they recognize that, ingen- 
ious and in some respects profound as 
was Fourier’s scheme, its artificial per- 
fections provided after all no real equiva- 
lent for the natural realities of human 
striving and struggle. Happiness can 
not be handed to men on a silver salver 
—at least not if the salver is for every- 
body. It was not in pursuance of any 
theory, but in obedience to one of the 
deepest of human instincts, that the 
young women for whom A. T. Stewart 
built that futile home on Park Avenue 
would have nothing to do with his per- 
fect arrangements, or that the workmen 
at Pullman found that model town more 
unendurable than the most squalid city 
quarter. Vicissitude, individual varia- 
tion, the possibility of faring worse quite 
as much as of faring better—all this is 
necessary to the savor of life. When we 
leave “the warm precincts of the cheer- 
ful day,” it is at “this pleasing anxious 
being,” not this pleasing care-free being, 


that we “cast one longing, ling’ring look 
behind.” 


More Secret Treaties 


ITH the publication of the Anglo- 

French agreement concerning Pal- 
estine and Mesopotamia we probably 
have the last of the famous secret 
treaties. Like its fellows, it does not 
correspond minutely to the principles of 
the Covenant of Nations, but it does, 
like most of these too much decried 
treaties, meet the emergency in view of 
which it was drawn with a reasonable 
measure of justice and common sense. 
This will appear as its terms are ana- 
lyzed. 

The agreement was confirmed on May 
16, 1916. Its object was to dispose of 
the German claims connected with the 
Bagdad Railway, while considering the 
new fact caused by the Arab revolt 
against Turkey, the Hedjaz Movement. 
The practical issue was to bring some 
sort of order into regions where Turkish 
sovereignty was vanishing, and to con- 
trol the terminus of the German cor- 
ridor to the East. As underlying prin- 
ciple, France and England agreed to 
work for an independent Arab State. 
The territory was to be divided into an A 
(French) zone comprising most of Mes- 
opotamia with the potentially rich val- 
leys of the Euphrates and Tigris, and a 
B (British) zone running from the lower 
Palestinian coast to the British protec- 
torate at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
The Palestinian ports of Acre and Haifa 
were to serve respectively France and 
England. The French sphere of influ- 
ence finds its Mediterranean outlet at 
the port of Aleppo, Alexandretta, and 
thence southwards covers the coast to 
about the Lebanon region. Thus France 
falls heir to the Bagdad railway. 

The jurisdiction of France and Eng- 
land was necessarily left vague. Each 
had commercial priority in its own zone, 
each agreed to respect existing conces- 
sions of the other. England agreed to 
build a railway from Haifa to Mesopo- 
tamia, connecting with Bagdad, reserv- 
ing the right to move troops by this 
railroad at all times. France promised 
to furnish a stipulated amount of water 
from the great rivers to the parched 
Syrian regions in the British sphere of 
influence. Each nation agreed to put 
its railroad facilities equally at the dis- 
position of the other, and not to alienate 
its zone without the other’s consent to 
any power save the independent Arab 
state. To safeguard the sea approaches, 
England engaged not to cede Cyprus 
without the consent of France. 

In minor details the treaty respected 
the existing order of things, doing noth- 
ing to dislocate present trade relations. 
The Turkish tariffs were to stand for 
twenty years, the revenues going to the 
zone for which the goods were billed. 
The whole territorial agreement was to 
be submitted to Russia for approval. 


Meanwhile Russia collapsed. Summing 
up the matter, there was to be an Arab 
state divided into a French protectorate 
and a British. The French zone bor- 
dered on the Russian sphere of influ- 
ence and was commercially the more 
promising. The British zone was stra- 
tegically important as checking Germany 
and protecting the approaches to the 
Suez Canal. It covered regions to which 
it has been long known England would 
admit no unfriendly power. Finally the 
immedate capital-charges involved in the 
treaty were mostly assumed by Eng- 
land. As regards commercial conces- 
sions, England and France claimed 
priority in their own zones; as regards 
general trade by other nations, the situa- 
tion was to remain unchanged. 

We have perhaps tediously analyzed 
the treaty, because it has been repre- 
sented as a peculiarly iniquitous and im- 
perialistic one. We wish our readers to 
be in a position to judge for themselves. 
Unless one is prepared to maintain that 
the Palestine-Mesopotamia question 
would settle itself without European in- 
tervention, one is in poor case in con- 
demning the treaty. What are the 
alternatives to an Anglo-French pro- 
tectorate? What nations are likely to 
do better in the premises than these two 
powers who for years have dealt suc- 
cessfully with Moslem dependencies? 
The only thing lacking to make the 
treaty valid under the new Covenant of 
Nations is the consent of the protected 
tribes. We have no doubt that the ar- 
rangement actually is acceptable to the 
Arab tribes involved and that their con- 
sent could readily be obtained. In short 
the framers of the treaty, envisaging as 
they did expressly the future sovereignty 
of the Arab State, and avoiding the pit- 
fall of joint control, showed an extraor- 
dinary prevision of the spirit of the 
League of Nations. We feel confident 
that the League can but confirm in essen- 
tials the treaty of May, 1916. 

Subsequently the agreement was 
marred by the admission of Italian 
claims in Asia Minor—especially in 
Smyrna and Adalia. This was unques- 
tionably a mistake, for it put a Greek 
population capable of self-rule under 
alien control. It was, however, a natural 
error, for Greece, the natural reversion- 
ary of these regions, was at the moment 
virtually hostile to the Entente, while the 
temptation was strong to give Italy such 
inducements as she might wish for her 
military support. Only unreasonable 
theorists will imagine that in the agony 
of a world war military considerations 
will not occasionally becloud political de- 
cisions. Perhaps the negotiators of na- 
tions fighting for life ought to maintain 
the intellectual detachment of a Norman 
Angell, or the high serenity of an Os- 
wald Garrison Villard. As a matter of 
fact they do not. As for the Italian 
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pretensions in Asia Minor, Italy herself 
has shown the moderation and sense not 
to insist on them. Thus the error has 
already largely been righted. If Italy 
should wish to trade on these conces- 
sions, it need surprise only those who 
believe that human nature has just now 
been radically reconstructed at Ver- 
sailles. 

A vast amount of nonsense has been 
written about the secret treaties con- 
tracted during the war. These agree- 
ments have been represented as the 
malign or stupid work of diplomats sunk 
in that nether depth of political murki- 
ness, the old order. The publication of 
the treaties reveals a truth at once more 
prosaic and more convincing. We see 
the honest effort of puzzled and wearied 
men of affairs trying to keep up with 
the whirling changes incident to the 
war, here making a plan to meet an emer- 
gency, here temporizing, always seeking 
in stress and confusion something like 
order and justice, making their mistakes 
and rectifying them as they can, meeting 
the need of the moment in some sense 
that may tend to future peace—such is 
the human background of the despised 
secret treaties. They have their defects, 
but by and large they do credit to the 
old-style diplomacy that framed them. 
To have the prophetic gift to discern 
peace covenants months and years be- 
fore they are drawn, to preserve entire 
wisdom and serenity while a world is 
rocking with war, is too difficult a poise 
for mere diplomats to maintain. It 
comes easier to doctrinaire apostles of 
peace and to editors of journals endowed 
beyond human hazards. 


The Ocean Flights 


N the portent of three transatlantic 

flights within eight weeks that tena- 
cious thinker, the late Henry Adams, 
would have found welcome evidence of 
his favorite theory of acceleration. Suc- 
cessively a flying boat of our Navy, a 
British Army bombing plane, and a Brit- 
ish Army dirigible have flown from 
shore to shore. All three flights were 
made in untoward conditions of weather. 
The hypothesis of luck has to be ex- 
cluded. The air route across the Atlan- 
tic is as definitely demonstrated as was 
some four hundred years ago the pas- 
sage round the Horn by Magellan. It 
is too early to forecast the practical re- 
sults of these ocean flights for commerce, 
pleasure, or war. We prefer rather to 
review these achievements as a whole, 
and especially to point out the very dif- 
ferent human capacities called for by 
the three successful flights. 

On May 17, Lieut. Commander Read 
took NC-4 through an opportune hole in 
a cloud to a safe anchorage at Horta in 
the island of Fayal. Read had flown 


the 2,150 miles from Trepassey, New- 
foundland, in twenty-six hours and 
twelve minutes. His flight was made pos- 
sible through the most elaborate prepa- 
rations. Every fifty miles a destroyer 
marked the way. The navigational 
preparation, however, especially the 
wireless direction finders, failed to work. 
That NC-4 won through where her fly- 
ing mate NC-1 perished, while NC-3 
limped in disabled to Punta del Garda, 
was due, as such successes usually are, 
to a combination of good luck and good 
management. Read flew the truest 
course of the three, he showed judgment 
in running away from his bad weather 
faster than his fellows did. The clouds 
opened for him and did not for them. 
Being in the best position to profit by 
any incidental luck, he had it, and in 
fullest measure deserved it. He has 
modestly said: “The voyage of the 
NC-4 was very monotonous on the whole. 
It’s a fact that I believe the science of 
aviation will benefit more from the ex- 
periences of the men in the NC-1 and 
NC-3.” 

To one who knows the sea the extraor- 
dinary adventure in the Navy flight was 
not the successful hop of NC-4, but 
Commander Towers’s feat in bringing 
the crippled NC-3 through the storm- 
tossed billows running between Corvo 
and San Miguel. He says: “We learned 
after a fashion to sail the big seaplane. 
That is, we turned it stern foremost to 
the waves, and by manipulating the 
controls got the wings and rudders to 
act as sails. We got pretty good at this 
after twelve or fifteen hours of it.” All 
this in fifty knots of wind with a hull a 
shade stronger than that of the ordinary 
cedar canoe. We can not imagine a 
more hazardous feat of seamanship more 
gallantly accomplished. 

The NC flights, while they brought 
undying glory to the adventurers, prac- 
tically tested only matériel. The newer 
navigational methods either failed or 
were not employed. The success was 
won under conditions which could not 
be generally reproduced. Lieut. Com- 
mander Read’s personal triumph rested 
on that sort of knack and adroitness 
which consummate pilotage requires. It 
had been proved that both above and on 
the water the flying boats had unex- 
pected endurance. Not much more than 
that was won from the experiment. 

When in the early morning of June 15, 
Capt. John Alcock and Lieut. Arthur 
Whitten Brown of the British Royal 
Air Force landed their Vickers-Vimy 
biplane in an Irish bog near Clifden, 
they had completed the most sensa- 
tional of all the ocean crossings. They 
had flown the 1,960 miles from New- 
foundland in sixteen hours and twelve 
minutes, through storm, wind, and 
scud, and by an extraordinary effort of 
pure pilotage they hit their mark ex- 


actly. Unlike Hawker, who, in a spirit of 
pure deviltry, stimulated by great money 
rewards, attempted the flight in a single 
engined plane and with slight naviga- 
tional resources, Alcock and Brown had 
powerful wireless and disposed of two 
engines. But the wireless broke down 
in the first few minutes, the heavens 
were covered, the flight was made by 
dead reckoning. Nothing favored the 
intrepid pair of aviators except that the 
storm winds followed, veering from 
Southwest to Northwest, and approxi- 
mately equalized the drift. To make the 
desired landfall under these conditions 
was an extraordinary feat. Yachtsmen 
recalling the worry of a five hours’ run 
through fog for a lightship in an uncer- 
tain tideway may begin to appreciate 
Lieut. Brown’s problem. The chances 
of his hitting within fifty miles of the 
aviation field at Clifden were one in a 
hundred, and when he saw the outer sea- 
mark, High Island, slipping westward 
below him, his heart must have leapt 
within him. If the pilots of the world 
want to take on a saint or a hero as 
patron of their hardy calling, we know 
no fitter candidate than Lieut. Brown. 
Lieut. Commander Read’s terse com- 
ment on Alcock and Brown’s transatlan- 
tic jump was, it was “one great stunt.” 
It is the fitting word for all the cross- 
ings, complete or partial, by heavier than 
air machines. What emerged was sim- 
ply the unexpected toughness of the 
structure and mechanism of the planes 
themselves, and the fully expected clever- 
ness, hardihood, and endurance of the 
flyers. It was clear that these passages 
strained human endurance to the break- 
ing point, that they were likely to re- 
main in the field of adventure and scien- 
tific experiment, that nothing like a 
regular air service across the ocean was 
likely to come that way. To be sure, 
certain critics considered the possibili- 
ties of gigantic flying boats, with cabin 
accomodations, and organization for 
proper relief of the officers and crew. 
What was not considered was the greatly 
increased danger incurred by these giant 
planes when on the water. Indeed about 
the most useful invention for a flying 
boat would be a device by which, on being 
forced down to the water, it could at 
need shed its wings. Almost without 
exception the transatlantic fliers agreed 
that for a regular air service we must 
look to the lighter than air machine, the 
dirigible. This view was soon justified 
by the most significant of all ocean cross- 
ings, that of the monster British Army 
dirigible R-34. 

The R-34 is indisputably the finest air- 
ship in being, yet from an American 
point of view not quite up to date. She 
was sustained not by the new non-inflam- 
mable helium gas but by the tricky hy- 
drogen, which deprived her crew of the 
solace of smoking. Apparently her 
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navigator was not provided with that in- 
dispensable new instrument, the bubble 
sextant, which contains within itself an 
artificial horizon. Such conservatism 
was eminently British; they like a few 
handicaps. The airship carried in rela- 
tive comfort twenty-nine officers and 
men, with abundant stores. She made 
her crossing like any seagoing liner, by 
dead reckoning corrected by celestial 
observations and by the new wireless 
direction finders. She first proved out 
on a great scale what is likely to be the 
navigation of the future. The direction 
of an incoming wireless wave may be 
read. At one time R-34 knew her direc- 
tion lines from East Fortune, Scotland; 
Clifden, Ireland; St. Johns, Newfound- 
land; and the Azores. By simply plot- 
ting these four lines on a chart, their 
intersection would give an accurate fix. 
She followed the classic procedures of 
seamanship. When a storm centre was 
located she ran around it; she rose above 
or skirted local thunder storms. She 
covered 3,200 nautical miles in 108 hours 
and 12 minutes, progressing at am aver- 
age speed of 2914 knots, about two knots 
faster than the Mauretania. She illu- 
strated in every sense the practical sea- 
going superiority of the airship over the 
aeroplane. She could stop and drift, sav- 
ing her engines and gasoline, whereas a 
plane must keep going. The strain on 
her captain, Major Scott, and on her 
navigator was severe; but the conditions 
were exceptionably adverse, and the per- 
sonal wear and tear of a sort to which 
sailors are well accustomed. She fully 
demonstrated the weatherly qualities of 
airships and the fact that their naviga- 
tion is now well understood. What re- 
mains to be dealt with in order to make 
airship lines regular and common is 
merely the problem of cost and the tech- 
nical difficulties of landing and anchor- 
age. With these latter difficulties inven- 
tion should be able to cope. 

The successful ocean fights will en- 
courage flying everywhere, whether over 
sea or land. Upon sport, travel, and mail 
communication it must produce far- 
reaching results. Now is not the mo- 
ment to play the prophet’s part. Evi- 
dently life is going to be immensely 
speeded up. Plainly there is going to be 
a tremendous increase of noise. Such 
at least is the conviction of one who 
winters on the New York-Washington 
air-mail route, and summers on the beat 
of a jitney biplane. Flying for flying’s 
sake and for war’s sake has been thor- 
oughly exemplified. Remains the seri- 
ous problem of flying for good and 
permanent use. In any event the ro- 
mantic chapter has closed, leaving undy- 
ing fame to the gallant men who have 
made or attempted the ocean flights, and 
the utilitarian chapter opens. A new 
and great power has been placed in the 
hands of man. How will he use it? 


Unbinding the Spellers 


HE University of Wisconsin has bold- 
ly cut the Carnegiean knot. By its 
faculty vote to grant diplomas to three 
young men who had failed to pass the 
regulation spelling test, it has estab- 
lished the precedent—which, as every- 
body knows who is acquainted with the 
ways of faculty legislation, means the 
solemn principle—of allowing students 
to graduate who spell neither by the 
reform rules nor by the rules of orthodox 
orthography, but by the grace of God. 
The history of the seven-league stride 
in educational progress thus happily ac- 
complished is, according to recent ad- 
vices, somewhat as follows. A number 
of years ago, a senior in the College of 
Letters and Science having failed to 
meet the spelling test, a motion by a 
prominent member of the faculty to 
grant him a degree none the less was lost 
by only a few votes—whereupon, it may 
be added, the young man went off, learned 
to spell, and took his degree in the Sum- 
mer Session. The injustice rankled, 
however, in the heart of the defeated 
parliamentarian. Not many years after- 
wards, a young woman, who, like the 
young man, was “a brilliant student in 
every other respect,” also failed in the 
spelling test. The faculty attitude this 
time, as manifested in the discussion of 
the case, was noticeably less dogmatic, 
and the motion to graduate the young 
woman would probably have carried 
without farther persuasion; but its pro- 
poser, the professor above mentioned, re- 
moved all possible doubt by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the student in 
question had already been elected to 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa, and that 
it would ill become a mere university 
faculty to reject where an organization 
of so superior quality had accepted. 
The motion was passed with considerable 
enthusiasm, only the good spellers and 
the non-Phi Beta Kappas dissenting. 
But there was room for still another 
stride in the march of freedom. A 
definite principle was lacking: not every 
poor speller could be expected to belong 
to Phi Beta Kappa. When the names 
of the three unorthographical young 
men of the class of 1919 were intro- 
duced with the familiar recital, not 
omitting the “very brilliant in every 
other respect,” the doughty champion of 
the orthographically oppressed led his 
forces once more unto the breach. As 
these candidates were not PhBK’s but 


were SATC’s, a conscientious and really 


discerning but tactically mistaken pro- 
fessor, thinking to avoid trouble, moved 
that all SATC seniors who had failed 
in the spelling test be granted their de- 
gree. In this way, he argued, the faculty 
could be both faithful to the principles 
of their fathers and merciful to the un- 


fortunate victims of the rule; the SATC’s 
would all soon be graduated, and it was 
not likely they would occur again. This 
brought to his feet the paladin of emanci- 
pated spelling with an amendment to 
grant the diploma without regard to 
service in the SATC. It was noisily 
carried two to one; not that there were 
more poor spellers on the faculty than 
before, but that the love of freedom had 
grown, together with the conviction that 
the right not to spell was somehow 
bound up with the principle of democ- 
racy. 

And is this all? God forbid. The 
friends of freedom in orthography will 
next year make one more drive against 
autocracy in spelling. They will not, as 
might be expected by the superficial, de- 
clare for the superior facility of Car- 
negie spelling, nor yet for the Henry 
Holt variety. The sort of orthographical 
genius that writes “neckless” for “neck- 
lace,” and presents three versions of 
“little” in one short sentence, will hardly 
with eyes open subject itself to the tyr- 
anny of rules that require “kist” in- 
stead of “kissed” or “kisst” or “kict,” or 
“yu” instead of “yue” or “yew” or “yoo.” 
Their effort will be in a different direc- 
tion. We are “credibly informed” that 
they have already under way an elabo- 
rate array of statistics culled from the 
records of the registrar which will have 
the effect of at last giving the deficient 
speller his due. They will prove with 
these statistics that the failure of a 
student to satisfy the spelling require- 
ment is unimpeachable evidence that he 
is “brilliant in every other respect,” and 
that he should be graduated without 
question and without delay. They will 
place the burden of proof where it really 
belongs, on the shoulders of the spirit- 
less slaves of tradition who imagine that 
law is a necessity and the keeping of 
the law a virtue. They will prove Dog- 
berry corrupt, and emend him: “To be 
a well-favored man is the gift of fortune, 
but to read and write and spell comes 
by nature. . . . Well, for your favor, 
sir, why, give God thanks, and make no 
boast of it; and for your reading and 
writing and spelling, let that appear 
when there is no need of such vanity.” 
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“Tittle Americans” 


HE term has been coined and has be- 
gun to pass current. What does it 
mean and what will be its value in the 
campaign now gathering force for the 
great decision? 

To be a little American is to oppose 
unreserved acceptance of the League of 
Nations. The reasoning has become 
familiar. As the isolation of this coun- 
try is now a thing of the past and we 
must look forward to playing a respon- 
sible part in world politics, especially in 
helping to maintain peace, therefore— 
with such broad premises various con- 
clusions might follow that “therefore.” 
Yet let the “big American” do the rea- 
soning: therefore we must agree ex- 
plicitly to all the clauses of the Cove- 
nant. Is it not curious that many who 
now boldly preach this doctrine are the 
very ones that helped to make our en- 
trance into the war long overdue? The 
issue was as clear cut as any issue is 
likely to be in the future, yet they hesi- 
tated until the mere mechanics of inter- 
national relations forced us in. As the 
saying is, they were “all right after we 
got into the war.” Most of the so-called 
“little Americans” devoutly wished that 
the United States might take up arms 
nearly two years before the President 
gave the word. Though no binding 
agreement existed, they felt that de- 
cency and devotion to the best principles 
of civilization required us to throw in 
our lot with those Powers which had 
chosen to risk all rather than submit to 
the dictates of a despot. 

Can it be that those who proudly label 
themselves big Americans have become 
big so quickly that their growth is of 
the mushroom variety? This is not a 
cheap fling at them. It brings up a con- 
sideration which goes to the heart of the 
matter and which must give pause to 
many a man who otherwise might not 
be averse to the proposed plan of the 
League. The real question is this: To 
what extent are the advocates of the 
League convinced of its regulative power 
and to what extent have they fallen 
under a spell as soft votaries of a per- 
fectionist? In their half-formed con- 
ceptions of the new order to be ushered 
in by the League there are much the 
same aspirations which visionary paci- 
fists have cherished these many years. 
By organization, the latter have argued, 
the rivalries of nationalities, even the 
feeling for nationality, can be wiped out 
and the world transformed into a Chris- 
tian brotherhood. Organization—that 
was ever their cry. It would not be 
strange if pacifists should now claim 
the credit for the great reliance placed 
by the “big American” upon organiza- 
tion as a cure-all. 

In a previous paper I attempted to 


show that debate on the League has not 
been characterized by reasoning that 
reaches home—on the one side an array 
of theoretical cases designed to show the 
embarrassing positions in which this 
country might find itself as an unquali- 
fied member of the League; on the other 
the repeated assertion that America’s de- 
fection would spoil a glorious plan to 
compose differences without bloodshed or 
ill-feeling. Admitting that our presence 
in the League may indeed be needed for 
the first few years, one is bound, in any 
just consideration of the permanent 
value of the League, to reason from the 
known character of the American people. 
Will it be to our moral advantage to have 
much of our thinking done for us by a 
world council? Shall we as a people re- 
tain our passion for fair play if, in the 
presence of altercations abroad, we are 
practically forbidden to lend our moral 
support as conscience dictates? Can a 
nation with such a proud past, even if 
it would, silence its sympathies? Let 
it be remembered that the President’s 
admonition to be neutral in our thoughts 
made, not for neutrality of thought, but 
for the unloosing of violent partisanships. 
For it encouraged pro-Germans to trot 
out technicalities and allegations which 
would have appeared ridiculous if the 
issue had not been officially put in ques- 
tion, and it forced their opponents into 
equally silly positions. 

One can not believe that even the “big 
Americans,” with all their high hopes 
for the League, would cease exercising 
their sympathies as international dis- 
putes came up for adjustment. They 
would start, no doubt, by relying upon 
the sweet reason of the League’s repre- 
sentatives. They would trust that this 
body would not put reason through such 
capers as those devised by that other 
representative body, the United States 
Senate. Yet even when reason is made 
to function properly one has to admit 
that there are certain questions which 
do in truth require other resources than 
reason. After reason has failed, man is 
left with convictions which transcend 
reason and are compact of various sub- 
tle elements, from his home training on, 
which make him what he is. And it 
might well happen that the best senti- 
ment of the American people would 
strongly dissent from the decisions of 
the League. Ah, but America would 
have its representative. Well, America’s 
representative at Paris, just returned, 
acquiesced in an agreement concerning 
Shantung which has made his fellow- 
countrymen blush with shame and has 
subjected China to a crushing disillusion. 
(Must we break the heart of such a vast 
nation in order to keep the “world’s 
heart” intact?) 


The country is still rumbling with the 
injustice done to China, and we may be 
sure that there would be numerous 
occasions in the future on which we as 
a people should feel humiliated to obey 
the mandates of the League. If so, would 
we. not resort to technicalities so as to 
release ourselves from the action we 
were called upon to take? This, in my 
judgment, is the most dangerous possi- 
bility of the League idea. From a na- 
tion which has habitually experienced 
strong moral reactions, we might tend 
more and more to look to the small points 
of law for our warrant. At the outset 
these would be used in the interest of 
our solidest convictions; later, as the 
habit grew, they would not do us credit. 
The experience along these lines during 
our overdone neutrality prior to 1917 
makes the assumption in no sense ridicu- 
lous. 

“Little Americans,” “big Americans” 
—how foolish the distinction! The dif- 
ference lies not in the calibre of the mind 
so much as in the quality. For there is 
beyond question in both camps an earn- 
est desire to see the whole world put 
in as decent order as may be. The “big 
American” has a mind which yields 
easily to the glowing picture of vast 
political machinery, of civilization or- 
ganized. He has the trusting nature 
which can hardly imagine that out of all 
the discussion which has been going on 
at Paris there should not come a sov- 
ereign remedy for the world. “Big 
American” has the superior manner 
which becomes the fanatic. He has 
seen the light of happiness about to 
dawn for small nations, and if you can 
not see it too, why, perhaps you will by 
and by. Let him, however, beware of 
this feeling of moral superiority. Paci- 
fists have already exhibited it overmuch. 
Finally, “big American” has the sort of 
mind for which the language of lofty 
exhortation may pass as solid argument. 

“Little American” has a tougher mind 
—some would call it cantankerous. Per- 
haps it is, in fact, a heritage from the 
traditional Yankee. He has more faith 
in the conception of original sin than in 
that of man’s perfectibility. He wishes 
to make the whole world happy if it can 
be done, but he is determined that his 
own country shall not be sacrificed for 
an experiment. He hears the House of 
Commons greet a serious mention of the 
League with a derisive shout, and knows 
by other testimony that Europe views 
the proposed organization somewhat 
cynically. Is he to blame if he im- 
agines that there may be danger ahead 
for his country? In some respects his 
moral sense is more highly developed 
than that of “big American.” Thus he 
fears that the League might conceivably 
prevent us from giving comfort and sup- 
port to peoples in distress quite as much 
as he fears that we may be drawn into 
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an imbroglio which legitimately should 
be none of our affair. While devoutly 
hoping that the better feeling which has 
come into the world through the war 
may be perpetuated, he looks to practical 
realities and not to short-cuts. 

These are the two types of mind which 


are now attempting, in debates formal 
and informal throughout the country, to 
come to grips, hoping that a good Ameri- 
can campaign of education will at length 
enable the country to reach a right de- 
cision. 

H. de W. F. 


The Non-Partisan League 


F the activities of the Non-Partisan 

League in North Dakota were merely 
an experiment in state socialism worked 
out on a large scale, those who disbe- 
lieved in its theories might perhaps 
stand by complacently to see it “run its 
course” as a necessary and inevitable 
demonstration of its futility, even 
though, meantime, it was disastrous to 
all business interests as well as to the 
misguided victims of the socialist propa- 
ganda. But it must be recognized as the 
personal adventure of an unscrupulous 
man with a more than shady past, who 
has gathered into his own hand almost 
absolute power over the political and 
property rights of one of the sovereign 
States of the American Union, and who 
will use his control of that State to pro- 
mote and extend his political power in 
adjoining States and throughout the en- 
tire country—most of all perhaps at the 
National Capitol. 

A. C. Townley is a political boss with- 
out an equal in the history of the United 
States. His power is comparable to that 
of Nicholas Lenin, with the difference 
that he has no Trotsky to share the 
throne. Nearly every member of the 
State’s Government from Governor 
Frazier down is of his designation and 
takes orders from him. More than two- 
thirds of the members of both houses of 
the Legislature have been elected by the 
Townley machine and are pledged to 
carry out the will of a “caucus” which 
received its instructions direct from the 
head office in St. Paul, or from Townley 
in person and on the spot. It would not 
be proper to say that many of the courts 
in North Dakota are manned by Town- 
ley’s creatures, but the Justices of the 
Supreme Court elected on the Townley 
ticket show great alacrity in interpret- 
ing the law as the needs of the machine 
may require. Indeed, Chief Justice 
Robinson declared from the bench that 
he had made a pre-election promise to 
overrule the decision in State ex rel. vs. 
Hall, and that he would not have been 
elected if he had not done so.* 

There can be no question that the 
Government represents the present 
wishes of the majority of the people of 
North Dakota, but how was this ex- 
traordinary power obtained? How were 
they persuaded to put themselves into 





*See State v. Hall, 171 Northwestern 
Reporter, p. 234. 


the hands of a man of Townley’s char- 
acter “without recourse’? Why did 
they supply the two million dollars or 
more that enabled him to carry through 
his successful campaign? It is an ex- 
traordinary tale of political and financial 
“green goods” operations. Admitting 
that the farmers had grievances against 
the business men, as all people may have 
against those with whom they do busi- 
ness, those grievances have been made 
the basis of an extravagant campaign of 
vilification and misrepresentation de- 
signed to arouse the bitterest class 
hatred. This campaign has been con- 
ducted by an organization of smooth- 
tongued agitators of the soap-box vari- 
ety. By denunciations, and warnings 
against the “kept press,” Townley has 
managed to close the ears of the farmers 
to every voice but his own. Now he has 
secured a “strangle hold” on the mem- 
bers of his league by creating a “kept 
press” of his own which embraces a very 
large proportion of the country news- 
papers throughout the State. Strange 
that all this power should be in the hands 
of a man whose actual residence is in 
Minnesota and who is not even a tax- 
payer in North Dakota. Indeed, the 
Federal Court formally pronounced him 
a bankrupt, in December, 1918, with less 
than $1,000 assets against listed liabili- 
ties of $70,000. This bankrupt now has 
control of all the property, all the wealth, 
and all the business interests in the 
State. 

Although Townley speakers and writ- 
ers have been almost exclusively drawn 
from the ranks of professed social- 
ists, he has until recently denied that 
his movement was socialistic, since the 
farmers themselves have little use for 
socialism. Now that he has fixed his 
hold on the Government he has thrown 
off the mask. The Hearst paper in 
Chicago in an article dated Bismarck, 
February 1, says: 

The Non-Partisan League no longer 
denies that its programme is socialistic. In 
fact, it rather glories in the term once 
applied in reproof. Members insist that 
socialism means merely the rule of the peo- 
ple, by the people. 

The Legislative programme was de- 
scribed as follows in an article in the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner: 

They have imposed on Governor Frazier 

more power than ever before has been held 


by a state executive. As chairman of the 
Industrial Commission, he will be head of 


North Dakota’s greatest bank. He also 
will be head of America’s greatest state- 
owned distributing agency, the greatest 
elevator and flour mill system outside the 
Twin Cities, and of the Home Building As- 
sociation, which expects within a few years 
to have millions of dollars in assets. He 
also has absolute veto power. The Indus- 
trial Commission has wide powers of its 
own without specific legislative authority. 
The Constitution has been amended to 
enable the state to engage in any business 
not prohibited a private individual. 


This programme was carried through 
during the session of 1919 with neatness 
and precision. Every Non-Partisan 
member of the House or Senate had been 
bound by a pre-election pledge to abide 
strictly by the will of the majority in 
caucus, and the new legislation was 
determined in caucus meeting, held be- 
tween 8 P.M. and midnight. All impor- 
tant bills were introduced from the 
caucus, and no amendment—not even 
correction of typographical errors—was 
permitted on the floor of the House or 
through Legislative Committees. 

The foundation of the Townley sys- 
tem is the Industrial Commission. This 
powerful body is composed of three mem- 
bers, the Governor, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Labor. The right of the Indus- 
trial Commission to engage in any busi- 
ness not prohibited to a private individ- 
ual is accompanied with the right “to 
determine the location of such utilities, 
enterprises and industries”; “to acquire 
by purchase, lease or by exercise of the 
right of eminent domain all necessary 
properties and property rights’; and 
“generally to use the same so as to pro- 
mote such utilities, enterprises and in- 
dustries”; “to fix the buying price of 
things bought and the selling price of 
things sold, incidental to the said utili- 
ties, enterprises and industries”; “to 
make rules, regulations and by-laws”; 
“to procure the necessary funds by nego- 
tiating the bonds of the State of North 
Dakota”; “to conduct investigations of 
all matters directly or indirectly con- 
nected with or bearing upon the suc- 
cess of any of the utilities, enterprises 
or industries under such management 
and of all matters which may directly or 
indirectly affect the manufacturing, pre- 
paring, or marketing of any of the prod- 
ucts or by-products thereof.” The bank- 
ing and grain businesses have been 
brought within the scope of Townley’s 
operations and a “home building” plan 
has been developed “whereby every city 
worker will be placed in a $5,000 home 
and every farm hand on a $10,000 farm, 
if he so wishes,” presumably by a lib- 
eral exercise of the right of eminent 
domain. 

All these enterprises are to be sup- 
ported by discriminatory taxatien, an 
extensive issue of State Bonds, and the 
possible manipulation of funds in the 
State Bank—a system of confiscation and 
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financial inbreeding which will make the 
State independent of outside capital and 
lift it to prosperity by its own boot 
straps... 

The launching of all these schemes 
involves a tax levy of over $6,000,000 for 
the coming year—or $12,000,000 for the 
biennium—which is three times the levy 
of the preceding year. Most of the 
taxes, of course, will fall on people who 
do not belong to the Townley league— 
that is to say, the money will be paid by 
one set of people and spent by another. 
When to this amount is added some 
$2,000,000 from special revenues and 
fines, $17,000,000 to be raised by the sale 
of State Bonds, the estimated $40,000,- 
000 legal reserves of State banks to be 
placed in the People’s Bank of North 
Dakota, and the School and Institution 
Fund of some $60,000,000, we have the 
enormous total of $131,000,000 at the 
disposal of Mr. Townley and his fellow- 
adventurers. 

The perpetuity of the political ma- 
chine is assured in several ways. There 
will be thousands of comfortable jobs 
at the disposal of the Government; not 
only the usual public offices, but the em- 
ployees of the Bank, the Home Building 
Associations, the Elevator Company, and 
all the other State enterprises. This will 
assure political solidarity among all the 
beneficiaries of the State. Control over 
elective offices is effected by the power 
vested in the Governor to remove from 
office “any County Commissioner, Clerk 
of the District Court, County Judge, 
Sheriff, Coroner and County Auditor, 
Register of Deeds, State’s Attorney, 
County Treasurer, Superintendent of 
Schools, County Surveyor, City Com- 
missioner, City Treasurer, City Auditor, 
Mayor, Chief of Police, Police Magis- 
trate, Deputy Sheriff, or other public 
Officer, or any custodian of public 
moneys, except the State Treasurer.” 

The legislative provisions for the 
Townley propaganda are very complete. 
In each county a League newspaper desig- 
nated by the State Printing Commis- 
sion is to be put on the payroll, and it 
is estimated that this will put some two 
hundred independent country news- 
papers out of business. The League 
workers are to be State employees and 
their salaries and hotel expenses will be 
paid by the State. Most ‘minous are 
the provisions for control of education. 
A State Board of Administration will 
supersede the State Board of Regents 
(the present Board of Education) and 
will have complete control of the public 
school system, nullifying in practice the 
office of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction—the one State office 
which was carried by the opposition in 
the autumn election. The State will 
print and publish its own school texts. 
Instruction in socialism is thus assured 
from the kindergarten to the university. 


When the significance of the portent- 
ous laws enacted by the Legislative ma- 
chine dawned on the public conscious- 
ness, a movement was instituted to have 
them submitted to a referendum of the 
voters. In the face of the strenuous 
opposition of the Administration a suffi- 
cient number of petitions was obtained, 
calling for a referendum on seven of 
the principal laws, i. e., those relating to 
the Industrial Commission, the Bank of 
North Dakota, State Printing (the 
League Newspaper bill), the Board of 
Education, the Tax Commission, the 
Commissioner of Immigration, and Ju- 
dicial Redistricting. Governor Frazier 
set an early date for the election with the 
view of shortening the discussion as 
much as possible. The intensive two 
weeks’ campaign was made more bitter 
by the active participation of six of 
the State officials elected on the Townley 
ticket who had revolted against the 
Townley autocracy. Attorney General 
Langer (who will be one of the members 
of the Industrial Commission), State 
Auditor Kositsky, Secretary of State 
Hall, State Treasurer Olsen, Tax Com- 
missioner Packard, and others fearlessly 
exposed the personal crookedness of the 
League managers and emphasized the 
dangers of turning over the resources of 
the State to them. But the entire force 
of the Townley organization was brought 
into action. Townley himself took the 
stump to vituperate the “renegades” 
who were opposing the laws. He con- 
tinued his speaking campaign till the 
eve of the election, disregarding an en- 
gagement with the judge in Jackson, 
Minnesota, where later (July 12) he was 
convicted of conspiracy under the State 
Sedition Law. 

The referendum vote on June 26 re- 
sulted in the confirmation and approval 
of all seven of the laws, which will, there- 
fore, go into effect during the present 
month; albeit the League majorities 
were much reduced from the election re- 
turns of last November. Thus the farm- 
ers, after hearing both sides, approved 
the programme. The Voice of the Peo- 
ple confirmed the Voice of the Machine. 

The people of North Dakota, of course, 
have a right to do as they please, and 
if the constitutional rights of a minority 
are violated they can secure protection 
from the Federal courts. What concerns 
the people of other States is, not the 
experimental temper of North Dakota, 
but the national ambition of the man 
who is the temporary master of the 
State and the genius of the Non-Partisan 
League. The power which Lenin has 
obtained in Russia by violence and revo- 
lution has been obtained by Townley 
through political means, but the actions 
of both men seem to be based on the 
same theory—the taking of property 
from one set of people to give it to 
another. 


It may seem extravagant to say that 
Townley desires to be the Lenin of Amer- 
ica, but both words and deeds of him- 
self and his lieutenants give color to the 
suggestion. An article in the Chicago 
News of January 14 entitled, “New Polit- 
ical Party Seeks Entrance Here,” told of 
the offer of the Non-Partisan League to 
coéperate with the new Independent La- 
bor Party in Illinois in a kind of political 
marriage for the coming municipal cam- 
paign in Chicago. This was confirmed 
three weeks later when Governor 
Frazier, on February 8, met the labor 
chiefs in Chicago and made plans for 
uniting the farmers and the city work- 
ingmen for political purposes. The la- 
bor representatives approved of the idea, 
and action was taken looking towards a 
national convention of representatives 
of farmers and city workmen. 

But the most significant part of the 
article in question is the report of an 
interview with “one of the men high in 
authority in the League, who is under- 
stood to be the incarnation of the 
League’s inward spirit.” The interview 
is well authenticated and gives a frank 
statement of the ultimate objects of the 
League: 

“DEMOCRACY IS A FAILURE. There 
is no hope for economic redemption through 
any of the political expressions of democ- 
racy. We must have an entirely new sys- 
tem, a system based not on politics but on 
industry. The producers on the farm and 
in the shops must unite in one great polit- 
ical union. All party lines must be ignored. 
The old parties are only empty shells. This 
new party composed of producers will take 
all the machinery of government produc- 
tion and distribution in the interest of the 
people.” “That would be class govern- 
ment,” it was suggested. 

“Oh, no,” said he, “it would be govern- 
ment by the majority. There are 6,000,000 
farmers and millions of workmen. These 
constitute the vast majority of the United 
States. It is the purpose of the Non- 
Partisan League to cae these two great 
bodies of workers together; then we can 
dictate terms to the balance of the country. 
OUR UNION WILL BE MODELE 
AFTER THE RUSSIAN SOVIETS with 
the elimination of the objectionable fea- 
tures. It will be an adaptation of the Rus- 
sian idea of government, of the producers, 
for the producers and by the producers, to 
American habits of thought. It .will, how- 
ever, be of THE COMPLETE RUSSIAN 
IDEA IN AN AMERICAN FORM.” 

These views, radical as they are, are 
quite in harmony with the utterances of 
Townley himself, who said, at a political 
meeting at Stillwater, Minnesota, on 
February 19, this year, “The red flag 
has always been the emblem of the op- 
pressed.” They are in harmony with the 
rejection by the Legislature of a bill 
prohibiting syndicalism and sabotage 
and the use of the red flag. They are 
in harmony, also, with the known views 
of Townley’s henchmen—Le Sueur, at- 
torney for the I. W. W.; Gilbert, for- 
merly editor of the Spokane Socialist; 
Walter Thomas Mills, author of books 
on socialism; and others of that ilk. 
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Townley is not yet a Bolshevik, per- 
haps, but he is moving rapidly in that 
direction. He is not a potential Lenin, 
much as he may desire to emulate him, 
for he has not half of the Russian’s 
ability. He is a smart and capable dema- 
gogue, however, one of the dissatisfied 
who has rebellion in his heart, and who, 
for that very reason, ‘is able to play upon 


the heart-strings of thousands of his 
fellow-men. To put it another way, he 
is a sailor—not a trained seaman—who 
has lost his bearings, who has persuaded 
the people of his State to break away 
from their moorings, and who, if long 
allowed to hold the wheel, will run the 
ship upon the rocks. 
EYE-WITNESS 


The Freedom of the Seas 


T is to be feared that, in spite of the 

appalling experiences of the past five 
years, we are but too often beguiled into 
acceptance of striking phrases and are 
still reluctant to look facts squarely in 
the face or to go behind epigrams. The 
term “Freedom of the Seas” is a con- 
spicuous example. It is neither out of 
place or time to inquire into its true 
signification. 

That it is a term used from the begin- 
ning of history is admirably shown in 
Miss Brown’s little book*, which gives a 
résumé of the contentions of opposing 
parties and interests of all eras and of 
the various efforts to establish a code of 
maritime law founded on the principles 
of abstract justice. The earliest in- 
stances she quotes, such as the Rhodian 
statutes, the Consolato del Mare (that 
great Pisan contribution of the twelfth 
century), deal more with matters of ship 
discipline, contracts, jettisoning, etc., 
than with the freedom of the seas. They 
may fairly be classed as relating rather 
to admiralty than to international law, 
although, unquestionably, leading to a 
broader view of the rights of all who 
go down to the sea in ships. 

The story of the monopolies claimed 
and, where possible, exercised over colo- 
nial trade, remote fisheries, and waters 
adjacent to a nation’s shores, extending 
in some cases to limits that seem to us 
to-day wildly preposterous, is briefly 
told by this author. Rightly, she points 
out that commercial greed on the one 
side and commercial envy on the other 
were largely responsible for the wars 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eigh- 
teenth centuries, in which colonies and 
trade with colonies were the great prizes. 
It was to plead for Holland’s share in the 
wealth of the Indies that Grotius wrote 
his “Mare Liberum”—not at all to open 
up to foreigners the advantages she al- 
ready possessed. It was to urge Eng- 
land’s sovereignty over the North Sea 
and elsewhere that Selden retorted with 
his “Mare Clausum.” To understand 
the innumerable wars which arose from 
the determination of every maritime na- 
tion in Europe to keep in its own hands 
all traffic with or between its colonies 
one must cast aside notions of pure jus- 
tice (pace Grotius) to find the under- 


*Tue Freepom or tHe Seas. By Lovise Farco 
Brown, New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 





lying causes in sheer national selfishness 
coupled with ignorance of the economic 
falsity of the belief that one can only 
thrive on the losses of one’s neighbors. 
Doubtless to these causes was added the 
indignation felt in Protestant countries 
when Popes Nicholas V and Alexander 
VI gave to Portugal and Spain the entire 
newly discovered world with exclusive 
navigational rights in and on the seas 
lying between it and Europe; yet those 
same Protestant countries were not 
moved to open up to others indiscrimi- 
nately the fruits of their own victories. 

The treaties that ended the struggles 
associated with the name of Napoleon, 
in which Orders in Council, Berlin and 
Milan Decrees vied with each other in 
assaults on neutral trade settled few 
of the cardinal points concerning ship- 
ping. (Miss Brown’s review of these 
prohibitory measures, bringing out, as 
it does, the mercantile character of 
twenty years of hostilities, is well worth 
the reading.) Our own treaty with 
England, that of Ghent, which closed the 
War of 1812, is silent on the main issue, 
the impressing of British, or alleged 
British, seamen from American vessels. 

The Navigation Acts, through whose 
operations the British sought to bar 
foreigners from trade with British 
colonies or indeed from the carrying of 
British goods, had for one of their ob- 
jects to develop a large merchant ser- 
vice as auxiliary and tributary to the 
great navy which her insular position 
made absolutely essential to her inde- 
pendent existence. Irritating as were 
these and similar efforts, they gradually 
passed into “innocuous desuetude” and 
repeal, to be replaced by a policy of as- 
tounding liberality. Long prior to this 
War of the German Aggression, foreign 
shipping was admitted freely to British 
ports, home and colonial, on the same 
terms as British shipping. Great Bri- 
tain moreover had borne her part, and a 
major one at that, in suppressing piracy 
in all quarters of the globe, from the 
Yellow Sea to the Caribbean. Inciden- 
tally, it is pleasing to remember that our 
own country aided vigorously and effec- 
tively in this laudable undertaking. If 
Germany lent a hand at any time or any- 
where the fact has escaped my notice. 
It is her habit to reap where others have 
sown. Practically our cousins abroad 


policed all navigable waters, establishing 
and maintaining a freedom of the seas 
under whose egis Germany was able, 
at no expense whatever, to create and 
develop the second largest merchant navy 
in the world. In time of peace she cer- 
tainly had cause for gratitude rather 
than complaint. 

While we also have profited by so 
satisfactory a state of affairs, it must 
not be forgotten that we have always 
made one important reservation in per- 
mitting no vessel flying a foreign flag to 
carry freight or passengers between 
American ports, not excepting Hawaii 
and the Philippines. This remote echo 
of the old English Navigation Acts has 
alone prevailed to keep the American en- 
sign afloat. In this fact lies the com- 
plete justification of our departure from 
the fundamental doctrine of the “Mare 
Liberum;” yet it should entail upon us 
a certain charity of criticism. 

It is only in days of war that the term 
“freedom of the seas” is made use of to 
claim for neutrals privileges or rights, 
as some see them, inimical to the opera- 
tions of belligerents. Although the 
principle, “free flags, free goods,” ap- 
pears in a treaty of 1742 between France 
and Denmark, it was forty-three years 
later that Frederick the Great gained 
the reputation of champion of the free- 
dom of the seas in the treaty of 1785 be- 
tween Prussia and the United States. 
The former, not being a maritime power, 
sought transit for her wares unre- 
stricted by the nations actually engaged 
in hostilities. How completely she has 
ignored this treaty of late needs no tell- 
ing. 

It should be borne in mind that inter- 
national law, as it existed until Ger- 
many reduced its whole structure to 
ashes, was the outcome of precedents 
and compromises and never based on ab- 
stract justice, useful and powerful as 
appeals thereto might be. Conflicting 
interests had often to be resolved by 
resort to a tertium quid. It is to be 
hoped that the new code which must 
be devised after the conclusion of peace 
will be based more upon right than 
upon opportunism; but the lessons drawn 
from the Hun’s wrecking will serve 
eminently as a guide in the remaking. 

Returning to the original question, 
what exactly is the freedom of the seas? 
To this there is no satisfactory reply. 
Each interprets the phrase in his own 
favor or in accordance with his own 
point of view. 

Of President Wilson’s fourteen points 
the second ran as follows: 

“Absolute freedom of navigation upon 
the seas, outside territorial waters, alike 
in peace and war, except as the seas may 
be closed in whole or in part by inter- 
national action for the enforcement of 
international covenants”; or, as sum- 
marized, “Absolute freedom of the seas 
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in peace or war, except as closed by in- 
ternational action.” 

The enthusiastic acceptance of this 
point by Germany and its prompt rejec- 
tion by Great Britain are too recent to 
be forgotten. Naturally the former 
heartily approved a ruling which would 
enable her, despite her naval inferiority, 
to import at will food stuffs, raw mate- 
rials, and munitions without let or hin- 
drance, even while waging war on a 
maritime power, and would nullify any 
and all attempts at blockade. She knew 
well enough that “international action” 
based on unanimity of the members of a 
league of nations was, to say the least, 
highly improbable. For her no other 
course was conceivable. Great Britain, 
on the other hand, would have nothing 
to do with a proposition to deprive her 
of her one most effective weapon, the 
exercise of long established belligerent 
rights. 

These cases are both typical and illumi- 
nating. The necessities of the crisis may 
be expected to prevail over transcen- 
dental notions of abstract justice, how- 
ever praiseworthy. It was a matter of 
course that Germany should take the 
affirmative side of the question, since 
therein lay her own profit as a mighty 
land Power. Equally might it have been 
foreseen that Great Britain, a mighty 
sea Power, would adopt the negative. It 
is pertinent to ask what would be the 
condition of civilization to-day had the 
German view of the freedom of the seas 
been in force during the last five years. 

Even this counti'y has exercised the 
immemorial right of visit and search 
during this war—most properly, I hold 
—nor has she refrained from reviving 
the ancient “law of angary,” seizing and 
operating foreign vessels which hap- 
pened to be in her ports. It would ap- 
pear that, under the compelling of Mars, 
“la nécessité n’a point de loi.” But 
prudence dictates caution in abandoning 
a procedure which has served us well 
until a new state of things shall have 
provided us with absolute and irrefrag- 
able safeguards. 

No one can or does deny that the 
ocean, as the greatest of all channels of 
commerce, is unreservedly open, in time 
of peace, to every sailor who cares to use 
it for legitimate purposes, subject to the 
one condition that this use does not con- 
flict with the rights of others. This 
common enjoyment obtains in war as 
well, tke qualification “non-interference 
with the rights of others” taking shape 
as the obligation of strict neutrality. 
When A and B are at war, C must do 
nothing to help or harm either. Now C, 
as a government, may be perfectly sin- 
cere in its policy and intentions, but its 
subjects or citizens are not always proof 
against the temptation of huge profits 
through carrying to A or B goods de- 
clared to be contraband. Hence arises 


the necessity on the part of B or A to 
assure itself of the due observance of 
the rules of neutrality by exercising the 
right of search on vessels flying C’s flag. 
In a life and death struggle, such as we 
have just seen, B or A can run no risk. 
Their very existence is at stake. It must 
fairly be admitted that the hardships 
inevitably imposed on C’s shipping, and 
great they doubtless were on occasion, 
were reduced to a minimum by our 
Allies. 

The slogan “free ships, free goods,” 
when viewed in the light of recent 
events passes into the limbo of theories 
rejected because they could not meet the 
test of facts. One shudders in thinking 
of the result had this specious phrase 
allowed Germany to draw upon the re- 
sources of the world in furtherance of 
her nefarious schemes. 

And there is a corollary to this cry for 
the freedom of the seas which is quite 
universally overlooked. If freedom of 
the seas, the great neutral zone, why not 
the freedom of the land, the lesser neu- 
tral zone? Let us take the case of Ger- 
many, situated in the heart of Europe. 
She can draw freely upon adjacent coun- 
tries, not hostile to her, for whatever 
she needs and they can supply. The vast 
products and raw materials of Russia, 
for example, would, but for her crimes, 
now be at her command, and could, by 
her, be easily denied to her foes, of whom 
the principal depend upon ocean traffic 
for almost everything. Germany would 
never for a moment think of letting for- 
eigners cross her territory for the arti- 
cles with which to equip and maintain 
their armies when at war, yet she 
clamors for a freedom afloat which she 
would not allow on shore. A demand 
for the freedom of the seas might, to be 
logical, be coupled with an equal demand 
for that of the land, but the mere state- 
ment of such a proposition carries its 
own refutation, so that I need not labor 
a grotesque point. Again, when the 
Prussians besieged Paris, they were 
merely waging war according to the 
rules, but when the Allies blockaded 
Germany they were fiends in human 
form. It requires reasoning powers be- 
yond those of an average man to under- 
stand this distinction. 

We are irresistibly drawn by a study 
of our subject to the conclusion that the 
forthcoming code of international law, 
if ever such a one be compiled, will in 
all probability be founded upon concrete 
facts rather than upon ideas of abstract 
justice, unless some instrument more 
potent than written engagements, which 
the present chief offender among the 
nations has not the least intention of 
observing, shall have been created to 
secure and preserve equal rights for all. 
Until that be done, the freedom of the 
seas will remain what it is to-day, a mere 
phrase of little value other than an ex- 


pression of the individual views of any 
and binding on none. Even then, we 
can draw comfort from the knowledge 
that the sea in time of peace will be 
free and open because the British may 
be depended upon to adhere to their 
traditions and practice of clearing it of 
piracy and of policing it honestly for the 
benefit of all. If we are not satisfied 
with this benevolent work, we owe it to 
ourselves not to cavil, but to bear our 
share in it loyally and manfully to the 
same righteous end. Such should be the 
spirit and attitude of all maritime peo- 
ples who in harmonious coéperation will 
bridge the chasm between the present 
day and the formation of a proper inter- 
national marine police force. Can this 
ever come to pass or, in hoping that it 
may, are we merely cherishing a counsel 
of perfection? The reply lies in the lap 
of the gods. 
CASPAR F. GOODRICH 


Correspondence 


Proper Salesmanship for 
W.S.S. 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Your commendation of Secretary 
Glass’s announcement “that the sales of 
Savings Stamps and Certificates will be 
indefinitely continued,” etc., in your is- 
sue of June 28, is aptly phrased—“It 
puts the possibility of Government in- 
vestment within the reach of everyone 
at all times.” So do Smith, Jones & 
Company when they compound their new 
panacea place it within the reach of 
everyone at all times. The latter do 
not, however, stop their efforts at the 
“compounding and placing,” nor do they 
rely upon the good will of the amiable 
physician whom they can _ personally 
cajole into prescribing their remedy. 

War Savings Stamps are a first aid 
for the cure of impecuniousness. If 
they had been handled with the same 
business acumen and salesmanship that 
is a prerequisite to success for the in- 
troduction of any new and unknown 
product the goal set for the thirteen 
months succeeding their presentation to 
the public might have been, probably 
would have been, more than fifty per 
cent. reached. They are beyond ques- 
tion the best kind of small investment 
to beget the saving habit and particu- 
larly in those sections of the country in 
which savings banks are inaccessible. 

I have recently taken the pains to in- 
quire at various W. S. S. agencies which 
display the Government sign that they 
have the stamps on sale, as to the pres- 
ent demand for stamps. There isn’t any. 
Interest in them seems to have ceased, 
and will, in my opinion, not be re- 
aroused. even to the rather limited ex- 
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tent to which it had during the war been 
aroused, unless the stamps are backed 
by salesmanship and publicity. 

With all their merit and social value, 
can not the Treasury Department be 
roused to a realization that reasonable 
and proper methods of keeping them be- 
fore the public are in order? 

JESSE IsIpoR STRAUS 
New York, July 8 


Questionnaire or Questionary 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

There’s a new-fangled game known as 
Questionnaire, 

Such a mouth-filling word with a scholar- 
ly air, 

But the form is not English, though 
thought debonair, 

To prove it, just look in the Diction- 
naire! 

Would you write Functionary or Fonc- 
tionnaire? 

Do you like Missionary or Missionnaire? 

Which form would you place in your 
Vocabulaire? 

Questionary’s good English; ’tis time to 
forswear 

That sesquipedalian Questionnaire. 

Note—The great Oxford English Dic- 

tionary, edited by Dr. Murray and others, 

shows that Questionary was used in Eng- 

lish as a noun as long ago’as 1541, while 

in the London Athenaeum of September 10, 

1887, it was used precisely as the French 

form is used here to-day (“answers to the 

society’s questionary of sociology and eth- 

nography”). The adjective use is traced 

back to 1715 and earlier (Burnet’s History 

of Our Own Time), and is found in Chal- 

mers’ writings of 1838. Is it not time to 

go back to the anglicized form of the word? 


L. PALMER 
Stillwater, Minn., July 5 


States Rights and the League 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

The reservation by the United States 
Senate either of the Monroe Doctrine or 
of the United States’ right to withdraw 
from the League might be as worth- 
less and ineffectual as the like reserva- 
tion of the alleged right of Virginia, 
New York, and Rhode Island to secede 
from the Federal Union, contained in 
the respective ratifications of the United 
States Constitution by those States, was 
held to be during the Civil War. By the 
sword of war, and later by the decision 
of the Federal Supreme Court, it was 
established that, notwithstanding ex- 
press reservations in their ratifications 
of the Constitution of the right of those 
States to secede, the Federal Union was 
perpetual and indissoluble. Texas v. 
White, 7 Wallace, 700, 722, 725-6. 

Virginia’s ratification of the Federal 
Constitution does “declare and make 
known that the powers granted under 
the Constitution being derived from the 
People of the United States may be re- 


sumed by them whensoever the same 
shall be perverted to their injury or 
oppression.” 2 Documentary History of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
p. 145. New York’s ratification of the 
Federal Constitution declares “that the 
powers of Government may be re-as- 
sumed by the People, whensoever it shall 
become necessary to their happiness.” 
2 Documentary History, pp. 190, 191. 
Rhode Island’s ratification declared “that 
the powers of Government may be re- 
assumed by the People, whensoever it 
shall become necessary to their happi- 
ness.” 2 Documentary History, p. 311. 

The Executive Council of the League 
of Nations is an autocracy like the Holy 
Alliance without any Supreme Court or 
any other council or legislative body to 
hold it in check. It is the sole judge of 
its own powers. It is a union of the 
executive, legislative, and judiciary 
merged into one body. If its decision, 
however erroneous, is disregarded, an 
international boycott, embargo, or taboo 
will be followed by an international war 
in which it is the duty of every member 
state to support the international war to 
the utmost of its strength. There is no 
more reason to believe that in an emer- 
gency the Monroe Doctrine would be re- 
spected because reserved, or the reserved 
rights to secede peacefully allowed, than 
in the case of Virginia, New York, and 
Rhode Island in 1861. 

HENRY A. FORSTER 

New York, July 8 


Book Reviews 
The League of Nations 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Mathias Erz- 
berger. New York: Henry Holt and 


Company. ae x ~ 
y T. J. Law- 


THE SociETy OF NATIONS. 
rence. New York: Oxford University 


Press. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND A LEAGUE OF 
PEACE. By G. B. Adams. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
THE POLITICAL SCENE. By Walter Lipp- 
mann. New York: Henry Holt and 


Company. 
ERR ERZBERGER pivots his league 
of nations upon compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and so rejects the familiar distinc- 
tion between “justiciable’ and “non- 
justiciable” disputes. 

“All international conflicts,” he as- 
serts, “however thickly invested with the 
pathos of irrationality, may be referred 
back, in the last resort, to a concrete dif- 
ference, which is expressible in legal 
terms and is always formulated in an 
ultimatum (p. 178). . . . Every con- 
flict, even that which is apparently in- 
capable of settlement by legal means, is 
really susceptible of an objective solu- 
tion. The decisive point is the obliga- 
tion to resort to arbitration . . . fresh 
data will give rise to new legal prin- 


ciples” (pp. 180-81). Unfortunately, 
Herr Erzberger does not attempt to en- 
lighten us as to the nature of the new 
legal principles which he expects to see 
arise, and that is a very essential mat- 
ter. The great national states have al- 
ways felt that they could not consent to 
a crystallization of the status quo, and it 
is that fact, rather than lack of legal 
principles, which still ‘constitutes the 
supreme difficulty in the way of univer- 
sal arbitration. 

The machinery of Herr Erzberger’s 
league is naturally very simple. The 
court of arbitration is always an ad hoc 
body to which each of the two dispu- 
tants, acting through its legislature, ap- 
points a member, these two in turn 
appointing a third; but in cases of per- 
sistent disagreement as to the third 
member, a more elaborate method may 
be resorted to (p. 181 ff.). Recalcitrant 
states are treated first to a severance of 
diplomatic relations, then to commercial 
and economic isolation, and finally to 
blockade (p. 322). Other features of 
the general plan are disarmament, “free- 
dom of the seas,” “equality of economic 
privilege,” and the neutralization of 
Africa. 

Herr Erzberger’s notion of freedom of 
the seas is essentially the same as that 
which was taken to Berlin by Colonel 
House in 1915 and which afterwards 
found expression in President Wilson’s 
“Peace without Victory” speech of Janu- 
ary 22, 1917, and more vaguely in the 
second of the Fourteen Points. The 
most important trade routes of the 
world, like those through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and the Suez and Panama 
Canals, must be internationalized; the 
rights of belligerents in connection with 
blockade and contraband must be abol- 
ished; there must be a general disarma- 
ment at sea. A rather optimistic pro- 
gramme for a German to have set out 
as late as September of last year! 

Nevertheless, Herr Erzberger is quite 
right in insisting that the problem of 
freedom of the seas is still with us. As 
he writes: “Only an absolute Utopian 
will believe that it is possible to devise 
such arrangements as will preserve the 
world from the clash of arms under all 
circumstances,” wherefore the regula- 
tion of land and sea warfare is still not 
superfluous (pp. 211-12). And espe- 
cially is this so in view of the possibili- 
ties of the submarine, which has al- 
ready put the superdreadnought in peril, 
has immensely enhanced the resources 
of defense by sea, and has made block- 
ade a weapon available to large and small 
states alike. “This is why,” Herr Erz- 
berger sums up, “all states must re- 
nounce the use of warships for their 
own private purposes” (p. 218). 

Professor Lawrence’s volume also 
went to press after the victory of the 
Entente had become assured and takes 
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color from that fact. Comparing a “dic- 
tated peace” with a “peace by negotia- 
tion” he remarks: “A peace dictated by 
a conqueror to a thoroughly beaten foe 
might conceivably be just, and even gen- 
erous. A peace reached by diplomatic 
bargaining might be unjust and sordid 
to the last degree” (p. 146). “Con- 
ceivably”—there is much virtue in the 
word. Certainly it is more than ques- 
tionable whether Dr. Lawrence’s further 
assurances to Germany have been borne 
out by subsequent fact. “She will dis- 
cover,” he writes, “that the Allies have 
no intention of depriving her of a rood 
of land that is really German, or crip- 
pling her by penalties more severe than 
what is needful for reparation and se- 
curity” (p. 151). 

The necessary foundation of a “society 
of nations,” Professor Lawrence urges, 
must be the recognition by every state 
of its obligation to assist in the enforce- 
ment of International Law (p. 182). 
Other features of his plan he summa- 
rizes thus: “First, the provision of Ar- 
bitral Courts to deal with cases suscep- 
tible of judicial treatment; secondly, the 
establishment of Conciliation Com- 
mittees for the settlement of cases not 
capable of legal adjustment; thirdly, the 
organization of an international force 
to be used in the last resort for the pur- 
pose of compelling recalcitrant states to 
submit to the decisions of these Tribu- 
nals and Committees; and fourthly, the 
proportional and simultaneous disarma- 
ment of all civilized powers, saving only 
the forces necessary to safeguard the 
social fabric” (p. 186). Finally, there 
must be “something in the nature of a 
Legislative Assembly” to continue the 
work of the Hague Conferences (p. 187). 
For, no more than Herr Erzberger, does 
Professor Lawrence expect to see war 
abolished at once, wherefore it must be 
regulated. Indeed, the organization of 
the League of Nations, far from being 
one of the incidental tasks of the Peace 
Conference, “will take years to accom- 
plish” and “will tax the utmost energies 
of the best intellects and highest char- 
acters to be found among men” (p. 153). 
Nor is the problem exclusively, or even 
predominantly, a mechanical one—at bot- 
tom it is “moral and spiritual. There 
is no real security for a better and 
nobler international society save the en- 
noblement of the thoughts and desires 
of men” (p. 188). As was to be ex- 
pected, Professor Lawrence brings to 
his problem the luminous spirit of ample 
learning and disciplined reflection. His 
instructive pages should have many 
readers. 

In decided contrast with the two pre- 
ceding volumes is Professor Adams’s 
suggestive little volume. From his im- 
portant studies of the British Constitu- 
tion, Professor Adams has derived a 
point of view and this point of view he 


now brings to bear upon the problem of 
international reconstruction. The Brit- 
ish Constitution has in great part de- 
veloped “unconsciously,” that is, in piece- 
meal fashion, and has never ceased to 
rest upon good, everyday, British human 
nature. How entirely to be expected, 
then, that a life-long student of this 
process should avow his skepticism of 
“codes and constitutions” which exact 
either “the existence of common moral 
standards and ideals of conduct among 
nations’—in short, “a re-making of 
human nature’—or else must be en- 
forced by war (p. 34). But the fact is, 
of course, that “no evidence has yet 
been presented by any nation, at least, 
outside of words, or by any body of men 
of controlling influence, that a decisive 
change has taken place” in the “ele- 
mental feelings and ambitions” of men. 
Hence, “even among the avowed sup- 
porters of a league of peace, the belief 
is freely expressed that future war can 
not be prevented, that the utmost that 
can be hoped for is to make it difficult 
and more than ever dangerous.” It is 
apparent, therefore, that no sure convic- 
tion of success is derivable from “arti- 
ficial and mechanical” plans drawing 
their only life from treaties and resting 
on the menace of armies. “What is im- 
peratively demanded is an object lesson, 
an actual instance of . . . a league on 
a large scale among nations, with prac- 
tical machinery that does its work.” Nor 
is such an instance lacking. “The An- 
glo-Saxon nations at the present moment 
almost furnish the required example” 
(pp. 29-31). 

Professor Adams clearly indicates the 
stages by which the league of nations 
he sketches would emerge into actuality. 
In the first place, the purely British 
problem of Imperial Federation would 
be solved by the transformation of the 
British Empire into a commonwealth of 
equal nations, each vested with exclusive 
powers of internal legislation but acting 
together for external purposes through 
a body akin to the Allied War Council. 
To such a commonwealth of nations the 
United States would readily seek admis- 
sion, and after it, Italy and France. The 
adhesion of Russia and the Central 
Powers would depend upon the estab- 
lishment within their borders of a gen- 
uinely democratic régime. Japan would 
be a more doubtful problem still. 

Quite aside from the question whether 
he does not overestimate considerably 
the moral solidarity of what he calls 
“the Anglo-Saxon race,” Professor 
Adams has been led, by his favorite 
studies, one suspects, to undervalue the 
importance of “artificial and mechanical” 
constructions. Hence, there are certain 
problems of organization calling for 
clear-cut answers from the outset to 
which his own answers are indefinite and 
unsatisfactory. The central body of his 





league is an international council in 
which each nation would have “an equal 
share” and whose method of arriving at 
decisions would be that of negotiation— 
but suppose negotiation should fail! 
Again, in attempting to draw the line 
between “internal” and “external” in- 
terests, he favors leaving “the vexed 
question of protective tariffs” and that 
of naturalization to local legislation, a 
solution which flies in the face of our 
own history as a federation. It may be 
true that “the primary and most essen- 
tial object of a British federation or of 
an English-speaking alliance is not in- 
ternal regulation but external unity” (p. 
14) ; but the question remains, what in- 
ternal tensions will make for and what 
against unity. And this question would 
not become less exigent with the expan- 
sion of the federation into a world union. 

The great contribution which Profes- 
sor Adams makes to our discussion is 
the reminder that the solid bases of 
international amity are not to be pulled 
out of a hat by some political prestidigi- 
tator, that they are the fruit of history, 
and that where they already exist they 
should be cherished, both for their own 
sake and for the support they may be 
made to lend to world peace and order. 
But it does not follow that their place 
may not be supplied to some extent, and 
indeed, their growth facilitated by “me- 
chanical and artificial” means. More- 
over, Professor Adams bids too high. 
“League of Nations” and “World Federa- 
tion” are still far from synonymous in 
the vocabulary of most men. 

Mr. Lippmann’s agreeably written if 
somewhat misleadingly entitled little es- 
say brings us approximately down to 
date and lands us somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the Peace Conference, 
from which, however, our too curious 
gaze is at once tactfully diverted by a 
rattle of interesting talk about “abso- 
lute victory,” “the Covenant,” “Bolshev- 
ism,” etc. 

While avowing himself a great be- 
liever in President Wilson, Mr. Lipp- 
mann evidently does not share to the 
fullest extent his chief’s high opinion 
of the Covenant, at any rate, the original 
draft of it. “It can not be asserted too 
often,” he writes, “that the indispens- 
able action to be taken at Paris is to 
provide for a continuous meeting. Noth- 
ing else in the Twenty-six Articles can 
be regarded as beyond the reach of 
criticism and amendment” (p. 54). He 
then adds this interesting suggestion: 
“Revision need not delay the making of 
the Peace Treaty, because the Congress 
of Versailles—if it does not adjourn— 
can adequately perform the immediate 
tasks of the League.” How unfortunate 
that this idea never occurred to the bril- 
liant political strategists who brought 
forth the Knox Resolutions only to ma- 
neuvre them into an untimely grave! 
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Mr. Lippmann succeeds in re-phrasing 
criticism of Article X and adds a point 
or two to the usual indictment. This 
clause, he writes, “will not protect a na- 
tion’s independence against the kind of 
economic penetration which to-day con- 
stitutes the chief mode of conquest. But 
it will protect a government in bad prac- 
tices and oppressions. It will hamper 
the honorable nations by ruling out in- 
terference; it will assist the dishonor- 
able governments who have learned to 
manipulate affairs in a costume of legal- 
ity. It may put minorities beyond the 
scope of the League’s protection, and en- 
force the privilege of the oppressing 
state” (pp. 56-57). 

Yet on the whole Mr. Lippmann’s atti- 
tude towards the Covenant is one of ap- 
proval. He commends, as Senator Root 
has done more recently, its provision for 
automatic conferences at a definite place 
when there is danger of war, its pro- 
vision for joint action in matters of com- 
mon interest, its provision for delay and 
for bringing disputes between nations to 
the bar of world opinion. But then, 
these are features which might well 
occur—probably would occur—in any 
scheme for a league of nations. The 
really distinctive excellence of the pro- 
posed League is something quite differ- 
ent; it consists in the fact, so Mr. Lipp- 
mann contends, that it makes “Anglo- 
American sea-power the nucleus of world 
organization,” guarantees “its uses be- 
fore the whole world,” and binds “our- 
selves in honor to employ it only for the 
security of all nations. That,” he pro- 
ceeds, “is what the League does. The 
actual ownership of power remains in 
British and American hands, but its 
uses are stipulated in a covenant” (pp. 
51-52). To complete the argument, we 
should add, from an earlier page of the 
volume, a description of sea-power as 
“irresistible in conflict and yet” incap- 
able of being used “permanently to con- 
script and enslave alien peoples” (p. 42). 

I must own to finding this compla- 
cent picture of a Pax Anglo-Americana 
not altogether convincing. What evidence, 
for example, has Mr. Lippmann that 
sea-power is “irresistible” except in very 
special circumstances, and what evidence 
has he further, that when it is “irre- 
sistible” it is incapable of serious oppres- 
sion? Again, where in the Covenant are 
the uses of sea-power stipulated? In the 
preamble of the document, forsooth? 
But when did a preamble ever want in 
fair professions? The preamble of the 
Holy Alliance could hardly be exceeded 
for its pious benevolence. 

The fact is that Mr. Lippmann ad- 
duces no convincing proof either that 
Anglo-American  intentions—assuming 
their harmony—would prevail in the 
League, as organized in the Council; or 
that, if they did, the League would be 
essentially different from a mutual un- 


derwriting by the two Powers of one 
another’s foreign policies. Moreover, he 
fails to distinguish things that need dis- 
tinguishing. Few well-intentioned folk 
but will admit our duty as a nation to 
pledge our support to some mode of pro- 
cedure having for its purpose the im- 
partial and peaceable consideration of 
international differences; many will 
question very sharply whether the per- 
formance of this duty carries with it the 
obligation to join with a few other great 
powers with numerous axes to grind in 
assuming the rdéle of international arbi- 
ter on all occasions. The enforcement of 
the processes of the peaceable adjustment 
of international difficulties is one thing, 
the assertion of hegemony quite a differ- 
ent thing, and one which, carried to the 
lengths suggested by the Covenant, ex- 
acts the abandonment of one of our 
soundest national traditions. 
EDWARD S. CORWIN 


Foreign Capital in Mexico 


MEXICO UNDER CARRANZA. By Thomas Ed- 
ward Gibbon. New York: Doubleday 
Page and Company. 

R. GIBBON has written a remark- 

able book. Though incomplete, and 
at times one-sided, his presentation of 
the services which foreign capital has 
rendered to Mexico deserves closest atten- 
tion. To it her railways owe their very 
existence. They were for the most part 

honestly constructed and, contrary to a 

widely held opinion, comparatively mod- 

erate privileges were obtained from the 

Government in the form of subsidies and 

grants. The subsidies granted to the 

Mexican Central Railway, against which 

the Carranzistas have brought so much 

criticism, were small as compared to the 
subsidies that were necessary to induce 
capital to build railways in the United 

States under even more favorable condi- 

tions. An examination of the details of 

this much-criticised “concession,” which 
is printed in the appendix: of the book, 
bears out Mr. Gibbon’s contention. 
Concerning the great services of for- 
eign capital in developing the mines and 
the agricultural and other industries that 
largely depend upon the mining indus- 
try, Mr. Gibbon presents a strong case. 
For the most part, foreign enterprise 
had increased wages and raised the 
standard of living within its sphere of 
influence. A review of the history of 
every important gold, silver, and copper 
mining camp in Mexico shows that in 
practically every case it was high-pow- 
ered pumps, the handling of low-grade 
ores, and the reworking of abandoned 
dumps that enabled the American and 
foreign miners to extract a wealth 
that could not have been produced by 

Mexican methods. And what is true 

of mining is essentially true in other 

important branches of industry. 


In view of the many current rumors as 
to the fabulous wealth gained by Ameri- 
cans through lucrative “concessions,” it 
may be enlightening to many in the 
United States to learn from Mr. Gibbon 
that “no citizen of the United States, 
during the Diaz régime, ever acquired, 
by grant or subsidy, a dollar’s worth of 
oil territory, gold or silver or copper 
mines, or land.” And further, “None of 
the mines owned or operated by for- 
eigners was ever acquired as a conces- 
sion or grant through the favoritism of 
Diaz, or any other head of the Mexican 
Government. They were, in nearly all 
instances, either purchased or leased 
from Mexican owners and were all ac- 
quired under the general laws govern- 
ing the acquisition of mineral prop- 
erties.” 

Mr. Gibbon brings against the Car- 
ranza régime one of the most severe in- 
dictments ever brought against any ad- 
ministration in modern times. He cites 
the unspeakable misery of a large mass 
of the people; poverty beyond the imag- 
ination of those who have not seen it; 
the “criminal waste of public funds”; 
the graft among the army paymasters 
and other officials; the robbery of the 
people and “an unbroken crescendo of 
accumulated woes.” To this he adds 
the destruction and confiscation of prop- 
erty of both foreigners and nationals and 
the deliberate breaking of faith by Car- 
ranza. “The experience of the masses 
of the people under the government 
given the major portion of Mexico by 
the Carranza party furnishes a striking 
parallel to that of the Russians at the 
hands of the Bolsheviki.” 

It is an extreme charge but unfor- 
tunately a part of nearly every count in 
the indictment is true. But what Mr. 
Gibbon neglects to tell us is that an im- 
portant part of the condition which he 
presents is due not to Carranza but 
would have occurred under any one of 
the seventy-five governments that he 
credits to Mexico in the last one hundred 
years. Mr. Gibbon would not like to be 
told that his method of presentation is 
a “striking parallel” to that followed by 
the Bolsheviki and other extreme radi- 
cals in attacking the present economic 
system. Such, unfortunately, is the case. 
The radical conjures up most of the ills 
of society that have been accumulating 
for the last few centuries, some of which 
existed three thousand years ago, and 


‘dramatically presents them as the re- 


sults of modern capitalism. Mr. Gib- 
bon, in defending capitalism in Mexico, 
attributes to the Carranza régime a large 
part of the sins and sufferings that have 
been accumulating for many generations. 
Part of his book is so well done, it is to 
be regretted that he has been so undis- 
criminating in dealing with the Car- 
ranza Government. His facts are in the 
main correct, but they are the facts of 
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a physiography, a race, and a conquest 
of three hundred years’ standing and not 
solely of the political conditions of the 
last six years. 

To Americans, perhaps, the most in- 
teresting of the conclusions of Mr. Gib- 
bon will be those concerning the policy 
of President Wilson in regard to Mex- 
ico. We now have books upon current 
Mexican problems written by represen- 
tatives of each of the contending inter- 
ests in that country. Three of the most 
striking are the one written by the well- 
known publicist of Diaz’s time, Francisco 
Bulnes, the one written by the Mexican 
Ambassador to the United States under 
Madero, Manuel Calero, and the one 
written by Mr. Gibbon, a lawyer of Los 
Angeles. All three represent different 
points of view, but all three reach sub- 
stantial agreement upon two points, viz., 
that the rights of Americans in Mexico 
have been inexcusably neglected by our 
own Government and that instead of as- 
sisting the Mexicans, we have but added 
to the misery of that unhappy people. 

While the diagnosis of Mexico’s ills 
and the remedy offered are not entirely 
new, Mr. Gibbon presents some aspects 
with a high degree of interest. He finds 
Mexico’s chief difficulty to be one of race 
antagonism and a minority tyranny 
changing but never changed for three 
hundred years. ‘Mexico is inhabited by 
two distinct races: one, the decendants 
of the aborigines comprising probably 
eighty per cent. of her total population, 
who furnish practically all the common 
labor of the country ... who as a 
class are uneducated and non-property 
holding. The other twenty per cent. of 
the population are the descendants of the 
Latin conquerors, who, beginning by 
monopolizing all the landed and other 
wealth of the country and possessing all 
its educated intelligence, have continued 
to hold that position of advantage which 
has made them the governing race and 
conferred upon them and made them 
responsible for the control of the unedu- 
cated and non-property holding eighty 
per cent.” 

Such a situation inevitably results in 
the degradation of the majority and the 
corruption of the alien minority. And 
against the fitness of the Latin-Mexican 
minority to rule the majority, he finds 
overwhelming evidence. Oppressive be- 
yond description, they have monopolized 
education, property and political control; 
they have been the disturbing element 
for a century, for “with few exceptions, 
every revolution in Mexico has been led 
by some representative of the Latin 
population;” and lastly, they have de- 
generated in their public morality until 
their indulgence in peculation has be- 
come a national scandal. In justice to 


the present Government, however, the 
author should have added that the prev- 
alence of graft, especially in the army, 


has been frankly acknowledged by some 
of the members of the Carranza Govern- 
ment and that the problem of removing 
this public thieving is one of the largest 
with which President Carranza has had 
to deal. 

Mr. Gibbon’s conclusions are reached 
after having considered all other possi- 
bilities of reform. Will revolution de- 
throne the corrupted class that has 
ground down the native majority for so 
many years? The evidence of history, 
he thinks, is overwhelmingly against this 
hypothesis. Mexican history up to Diaz 
was one of almost perpetual revolution. 
Seventy-five rulers headed the Govern- 
ment in fifty-five years, and in almost 
every case the Latin-Mexican came to 
the top. Each revolution represented 
not the overthrow of the alien minority 
by the native majority, but the over- 
throw of one section of the minority by 
another. Carranza’s revolution was no 
exception, and the Latin-Mexican ele- 
ment still dominates. 

Since, therefore, the cunning of the 
Latin-Mexican will bring him into power 
in every revolution, Mr. Gibbon sees 
only one solution and that is “the inter- 
vention in her affairs of some saving 
power such as England has afforded to 
Egypt or our nation to the Philippines 
and to Cuba, in a degree, under the 
authority of the Platt amendment.” 


Vulgarity Outside and In 


THE BounpbER: A VuLGAR TALE. By 
Arthur Hodges. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

SAInT’s Procress. By John Galsworthy. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
HE author of “The Bounder” once, 
in “Pincus Hodd,” pleased at least 

one jaded reader of pseudo-bohemian fic- 

tion with a merry and hearty little story 
in that now somewhat unhopeful field. 

Since then, Mr. Merrick’s “While Paris 

Laughed” has done the trick more per- 

fectly, but that is not Mr. Hodges’s 

fault, and we who recalled “Pincus” 
turned the first few pages of “The 

Bounder” in smiling anticipation. It 

was to be a “vulgar tale,” apparently in 

the sense that it dealt with vulgar people. 

And by vulgar people we were to under- 

stand the kind of free, striving, racket- 

ing young experimenters with life and 
art at whom dull respectability is doomed 
to frown. There has to be this abrupt 
contrast, we know, or the piquancy of 
Bohemia vanishes. Let respectability 
once perceive that “artists” are not 
necessarily vulgar and may very well be 
dull, and it will cease to support (as of 
course it does support) the convention- 
alized fiction of Montmartre and of our 
own proud Greenwich. .. . Mr. Hodges 
is too, too right with his subtitle: this 
is not merely a tale about persons and 
scenes bound to be held as vulgar by 


conventional or supercilious observers. 
It is a vulgar tale in essence, and, alas! 
a very dull one. No matter how free 
and easy the denizens of “Kilkenny” are 
in their speech and conduct, how faith- 
fully and almost methodically they get 
drunk and make love, and are humorous 
for our benefit, we find it increasingly 
difficult to keep our eye on them, as the 
chapters go by. They do not seem to 
have rehearsed the piece; they give an 
impression of making up not only the 
lines but the plot, as they go along. 
Therefore, it is a dull performance. Per- 
haps the real trouble is that Mr. Hodges 
has not found it worth while (since he 
was only going to write a novel, which 
may be anything you like) to decide 
what he meant to do. The medley he 
achieves of Bohemian comedy, Southern 
melodrama, and sex-realism, is neither 
savory nor entertaining. The action 
maunders along interminably, and the 
characters are dull. For the 
rest, a plural in the title would have 
been fairer to all concerned. 

Between the patent vulgarity of a book 
like this and the inherent vulgarity of 
“Saint’s Progress,” or any other of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s recent novels, there is an 
undoubted barrier. But it is mainly a 
barrier of style. The author of “The 
Dark Flower” and “Beyond” is clearly 
under his own spell; under the hypnotic 
charm of his graceful and fluid diction, 
and also under the enchantment of a 
misty humanitarianism, a largely emo- 
tional penchant for liberty and brother- 
hood and a world in which all injustice 
shall become magically impossible. And 
being thus spellbound, with many of 
his readers, he is, one may believe, un- 
aware of the grosser magic that holds 
him and determines the character of his 
work, as apart from its form and atmos- 
phere. To put it grossly, there is a “yel- 
low streak” in this famous writer, a 
secret sex-obsession the more unwhole- 
some in essence and influence because 
veiled beneath a manner of extreme re- 
finement; a coarseness of fibre almost 
concealed by the fastidious hand of a 
skillful artist. “Camouflage” apart, there 
is not so much difference between the in- 
herent vulgarity of Mr. R. W. Chambers, 
to which we alluded last week, and that 
of the author of “Saint’s Progress.” 

Not to leave this as a vague allegation, 
we may glance at the detail of this story. 
The plot may be “passed” readily enough 
by current standards. It is based upon 
a common and moving situation of re- 
cent days—the young girl who gives 
herself in haste to her soldier-lover on 
the eve of his departure and who, after 
her lover’s death in battle, becomes 
mother of a “war baby.” We may accept 
the solution for her, in this instance, of 
later marriage with a much older man 
who “knows all” and thinks none the 
worse of her. What we think of such a 
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plot, or feel about it, depends altogether 
on its handling. Does the story-teller 
interpret it, or does he merely use it for 
his (conscious or unconscious) pur- 
poses? Does he treat it finely or 
crudely? And the answer in this case 
is that, with all his air of connoisseur- 
ship, he treats it crudely. He starts 
from the crude idea, and decorates 
rather than develops it: the girl with 
inherited “temperament” approaching 
womanhood at the moment when young 
men are becoming scarce in England; 
her impulse to make sure of one young 
man while she may, even for an hour: 
and what happens thereafter. Noel Pier- 
son is presented insistently as a girl 
of amazing charm, and perhaps we 
reward her creator’s insistence by as- 
sent. It all turns on our ability to accept 
the right impression of her physical 
presence. Otherwise, having shaken our 
eyes clear of the verbal glamour spun 
about her, we have to recognize her as 
a wilful, emotional and distinctly ‘“com- 
mon” young egotist. She thinks coarsely 
and speaks coarsely—is coarse. As for 
the “saint,” her father, the Reverend Ed- 
ward Pierson, he is (stripped of that 
same glamour) among the woodenest 
parsons of fiction, despite that wild little 
heater we are commanded to observe 
burning under his clerical waistcoat. 
With insidious, and, for all one knows, 
unconscious irony, Mr. Galsworthy pro- 
ceeds to make a fool of this supposably 
excellent man. Oh, yes, he is all very 
virtuous and so on, but that is all the 
effect of painful repression. He would 
probably have been a better man among 
men if he had not, with anguish, 
“starved” himself physically after the 
death of his wife, on account of his 
theory that one should only marry once. 
He is really dominated and stifled by 
sex, if only by its negation. And here 
is Noel’s delicate summing up of him, 
towards the end of the tale. Pierson 
doesn’t want her to marry James Fort 
because an older cousin of Noel’s is, or 
has just ceased to be, Fort’s mistress: 

_. She took up her father’s letter, and bent 
it meditatively against her chin. He wanted 
her to pass the time—not to live, not to 
enjoy! To pass the time. What else had 
he been doing himself, all these years, ever 
since she could remember, ever since her 
mother died, but just passing the time? 
Passing the time because he did not believe 
in this life; not living at all, just preparing 
for the life he did believe in. Denying 
everything that was exciting and nice, so 
that when he died he might pass pure and 
saintly to his other world. He could not be- 
lieve Captain Fort a good man, because he 
had not passed the time, and resisted Leila; 
and Leila was gone! And now it was a 
sin for him to love someone else; he must 
pass the time again. “Daddy doesn’t be- 
lieve in life,” she thought . . . “Daddy’s 
a saint; but I don’t want to be a saint, and 
pass the time. He doesn’t mind making 


people unhappy, because the more they’re 
repressed, the saintlier they’ll be. . . .” 





“Denying himself everything that was 
exciting and nice”: these are the terms 
in which Mr. Galsworthy, novelist and 
moralist, represents the modern daugh- 
ter of better-class England, whom he ad- 
mires, as scorning her already more than 
middle-aged father for keeping his body 
to himself in a world of “enjoyment” and 
of women. 

H. W. BOYNTON 


The Whole Law of — 
Tax 


INcomME Tax PrRocepuRE. By Robert H. 
Montgomery. New York: The Ron- 
ald Press. 

HE chief interest of the various edi- 
tions of Montgomery’s books on the 

Federal income tax, aside from their 
authoritative character, is to be found 
in the fearless criticisms of the unjust 
features of our income tax procedure, 
originally in the law or read into it by 
the decisions of the officials of the Treas- 
ury Department. In many of the crude 
and doubtful decisions of 1916 and 1917, 
the officials of the Treasury Department, 
presumably acting in good faith, com- 
pelled corporations to follow accounting 
practices at once unsound and nothing 
short of illegal if applied in other 
branches of accounting. From the first, 
Montgomery has done valuable service 
in pointing this out with clearness and 
emphasis. It is therefore comforting to 
read in the preface of his latest edition 
that “the 1918 revenue bill is almost a 
good one.” Those who have wrestled 
with these laws, complicated by succes- 
sive Treasury decisions, will note with 
interest the change in the character of 
Montgomery’s comments on the intelli- 
gence of the Treasury officials. For the 
first time he finds the Treasury officials 
amenable to reason and the spirit of the 
law. “Fortunately for the business in- 
terests of the country the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has vastly improved its 
personnel and its rulings. Questions of 
doubt are considered on their merits, as 
they should be.” 

The book in its present form renders 
several valuable services. It offers, first, 
a practical guide, notably clear and com- 
plete, to the taxable person in deter- 
mining what part of his income is tax- 
able under the law. 

A second object, the one apparently 
nearest to the author’s heart and involv- 
ing his most valuable contribution, is 
served by the criticism of the law and 
the Treasury rulings from the point of 
view of sound accounting. It is doubt- 
ful if anyone could have been found to 
do this better, a service which in itself 
entitles the book to recognition. 

A third contribution of the author, 
brief out of all proportion to its impor- 
tance, is his contention that fiscal admin- 








istration is a two-party affair and that 
the Government alone can not hope to 
obtain good results until it considers the 
taxpayer as a partner in the administra- 
tion. Too little has been made of this 
point in the United States, although it is 
well understood in some European coun- 
tries. Experienced students of prac- 
tical fiscal administration know that a 
large part of tax evasion is forced upon 
the taxpayer either by the injustice and 
partiality of the law itself, or by the 
stupid attitude of tax administrators. 
Dr. Montgomery has rendered the Gov- 
ernment as well as the taxpayer a real 
service in pointing out repeatedly and 
forcefully that successful administra- 
tion consists not in the attempt to 
squeeze out of the taxpayer the last 
cent that can be obtained, but in the 
attempt to deal with the taxpayer in a 
broad-minded and helpful way; in treat- 
ing him as a gentleman; and in enlist- 
ing his support instead of bewildering 
and antagonizing him. 

The value of the book, both for the 
practical purposes of ascertaining tax- 
able income and for purposes of general 
reference, has been enhanced by the in- 
troduction of foot-notes. Much of the 
text of previous editions, while of inter- 
est to the student of taxation, was not 
necessary for the immediate purposes 
of the payer of income tax. The present 
form enables the taxpayer to obtain the 
needed guidance with a minimum of 
searching and yet retains in the foot- 
notes much valuable material that would 
otherwise have to be omitted. 


War and Treaty - Making 
Power 


CONSTITUTIONAL POWER AND WORLD AFFAIRS. 
By George Sutherland, Former United 
States Senator from Utah. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 

HIS small volume, based upon lec- 
tures given in 1918 at Columbia 

University upon the Blumenthal Foun- 
dation, represents a type of publication 
which is of distinct value. It is a dis- 
cussion in a clear and scholarly, and yet 
popular manner of questions of public 
law which are of great moment to the 
American people. The topics treated are 
those of the war and treaty-making 
powers under the United States Con- 
stitution, and the reviewer finds him- 
self in substantial agreement with the 
conclusions which are reached. 

With regard to “war powers” Sena- 
tor Sutherland points out that, with the 
exception of those vested by the Con- 
stitution in the President as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, they reside in Con- 
gress: as Commander-in-Chief, the pow- 
ers of the President are determined by 
the usages and laws of war; as Execu- 
tive, they are enumerated and limited 
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by the Constitution. The power which 
Congress has to declare war carries with 
it the right to authorize any action which 
can be’ reasonably deemed expedient 
for waging war effectively and success- 
fully: hence the constitutionality of the 
great body of legislation by the Sixty- 
fifth Congress. 

As regards the treaty-making power, 
Senator Sutherland discusses the par- 
ticipation of the Senate in its exercise, 
and the constitutional limits upon the 
matters that may be regulated. There 
is not here space even to summarize his 
argument, but it may be said that his 
conclusions are such as will be deemed 
satisfactory by the most liberal con- 
stitutional constructionist. In fact, 
Senator Sutherland’s general thesis is 
that the time has come when we should 
measure the authority of the general 
Government not only by the powers 
which the Constitution affirmatively 
grants, but by those which it has failed 
todeny. To the statement so often made 
that the Constitution is an undemocratic 
instrument in that it places so many re- 
straints upon legislative action, Senator 
Sutherland points out that these re- 
straints are not upon the people but upon 
the Government. Viewed fundamentally, 
“It is the most democratic thing we 
possess, for it is the one thing above all 
other things that makes articulate and 
clear the claim that all political power 
comes from the people. . . . The limita- 
tions of the Constitution are not bonds 
which fetter the peopie; they are re- 
straints impesed by the people them- 
selves upon the government which they 
have created as an _ instrumentality 
through which they rule in order that 
their creature may never forget that it 
has a creator.” 

He is not sanguine as to the results to 
be obtained from the proposed League of 
Nations, and would prefer to see devel- 
oped the projects already initiated by 
the two Hague Peace Conferences. 


The Run of the Shelves 


R. CHARLES LATHRUP PACK, or- 

ganizer and president of the National 
War Garden Commission, deserves high 
praise for rapidly estimating the critical 
position of America with respect to the 
world’s food supply and for the effective 
measures which he set afoot to meet an 
emergency of the utmost gravity. The 
story is told in his “War Garden Vic- 
torious” (J. B. Lippincott Company). 
The object was simple enough; to set 
idle lands and idle hands to work, and 
in America’s bright lexicon to give added 
meaning to the word “can.” But before 
this could be realized in the form of 
backyard gardens, school gardens, com- 
munity gardens, demonstration gardens, 
factory gardens, soldiers’ gardens, and 


community canneries, a deal of organ- 
izing had to be done and the codperation 
of many sorts of people had to be effec- 
tively called forth. The success of the 
vast enterprise could not have been 
greater, it could only have been more 
striking, if the war had continued. Day- 
light saving, we are told, increased by 
many millions of dollars the value of the 
food. produced in the United States. It 
is pathetic to read of the author’s hopes 
for the continuance of the backyard 
garden, with its very material contribu- 
tion towards the solving of problems of 
labor and of transportation, in the light 
—or rather in the darkness—of subse- 
quent legislation by Congress. In an 
appendix are reprinted two of the books 
issued by the Commission, “War Gar- 
dens” and “Home Canning and Drying.” 


Voltaire is perhaps the greatest and 
certainly the sprightliest of modern let- 
ter-writers. S. G. Tallentyre has ren- 
dered acceptably, together with a run- 
ning commentary, eighty-four letters of 
the ten thousand or more that appear in 
the collected correspondence. (“Voltaire 
in His Letters”; Putnams.) He is 
guilty, however, of an occasional lapse 
—for example, when he confuses La 
Motte Houdard with La Motte Fouqué, 
the author of “Undine.” Some readers 
would have preferred the explanations 
of the more obscure allusions to appear 
in their appropriate places at the bottom 
of the page rather than bunched at the 
beginning of each letter. The fear of 
the foot-note is being pushed in certain 
recent volumes to a point that is almost 
morbid. In his attitude towards religion 
Mr. Tallentyre seems to suffer from 
some of the limitations of his author. 
The saying that he quotes with approval 
that though anathema to the church 
Voltaire had done more good than all the 
Fathers put together is already begin- 
ning to have a somewhat old-fashioned 
flavor. Mr. Tallentyre presents with 
special fullness the letters that enable 
us to follow the relations between Vol- 
taire and Frederick the Great. He dis- 
covers points of likeness between Fred- 
erick and the present representative of 
the house of Hohenzollern and quotes 
with satisfaction a passage from his 
Life of Voltaire written fifteen years 
ago: “No man ever wore better than 
Frederick the fine coat called Culture. 
He fitted it so well that even a shrewd 
Voltaire thought it his skin, not his cov- 
ering, until he flung it on the ground 
and trampled on it.” 

As an illustration of the merits of 
Mr. Tallentyre’s translation and also of 
the inevitable loss in lightness and agil- 
ity that Voltairian prose suffers in its 
passage into our clumsier idiom, one 
may take the well-known beginning of 
the letter to Rousseau in acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the Discourse on 





Inequality. “I have received, sir, your 
new book against the human species, and 
I thank you for it. You will please 
people by your manner of telling them 
the truth about themselves, but you will 
not alter them. The horrors of that hu- 
man society—from which in our feeble- 
ness and ignorance we expect so many 
consolations—have never been painted in 
more striking colors: no one has ever 
been so witty as you are in trying to 
turn us into brutes: to read your book 
makes one long to go on all fours. Since, 
however, it is now some sixty years since 
I gave up the practice, I feel that it is 
unfortunately impossible for me to re- 
sume it: I leave this natural habit to 
those more fit for it than are you and I. 
Nor can I set sail to discover the aborig- 
ines of Canada, in the first place, because 
my ill-health ties me to the side of the 
greatest doctor in Europe, and I should 
not find the same professional assistance 
among the Missouris: and secondly, be- 
cause war is going on in that country 
and the example of the civilized nations 
has made the barbarians almost as 
wicked as we are ourselves. I must con- 
fine myself to being a peaceful savage 
in the retreat I have chosen—close 
to your country where you yourself 
should be.” 


“Aristokia” is an amusing extrava- 
ganza by A. Washington Pezet (Cen- 
tury), playing around life as it may, but 
probably won’t be towards the close of 
the century. After the great proletarian 
revolution, and the establishment, in 
1925, of the Universal International So- 
cialistic Democracy, the lot of ex-royalties 
and of all unreconstructed adherents of 
the capitalist tradition was for a time 
hard indeed. Justice, however, was 
eventually done them and a tract of land 
in what was formerly Germany was set 
apart for them in which they might con- 
tinue the old world of dinner parties 
(instead of capsules), tips, alcohol, mar- 
riage and divorce, titles and resplendent 
uniforms, without interference from the 
drab proletarian world. All this splen- 
dor is maintained by opening Aristokia 
during three months in the year to the 
vulgarly wealthy proletarian tourist in 
search of an archeological or a moral 
holiday. Here many years after comes 
John Smith, knowing only the world of 
international democracy, and _ tastes 
strange drinks, and engages in strange 
adventure with Prince Willy, grandson 
of the defeated commander at Verdun, 
and with Gwendolyn. The satire, which 
often promises well, too often blows up 
into extravagance or collapses into hu- 
mor. The humor is rather strikingly 
American; the author is by birth a 
Peruvian. We shall doubtless soon see 
many books on themes of this sort. 
Something really memorable might be 
forthcoming if the mass of them could 
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be given condensation and point by an 
editorial board consisting, say, of Lucian, 
Rabelais, Cyrano de Bergerac and 
Jonathan Swift. 


There is very little left of the con- 
scientious objector when Major Walter 
Guest Kellogg gets through with him in 
his book of that title (Boni and Live- 
right). Before a penetrating and not 
unkindly good sense his heroics evapo- 
rate and he stands clearly revealed, 
whether he happens to be a half idiotic 
Mennonite stranded in the backwaters of 
a couple of centuries ago, a voluble negro 
a-grope in his own misty verbiage, or a 
glib idealist who takes lofty stand on 
some inner or outer perfection hidden 
from the eyes of ordinary mortals, as 
the narrow-minded, anti-social parasite 
he really is. Fortunately, there were not 
many of them. Something less than 
four thousand made good their claim to 
a conscience that had caused the atrophy 
of all their intellectual powers. And, all 
in all, they received better treatment 
than the intelligence and sympathy of 
most of the fellow countrymen whose 
protection they sought but to whom they 
would lend only a carefully qualified 
assistance would have been able or will- 
ing to accord them. France had neither 
time nor inclination to recognize the 
scruples dark and nice that might ob- 
sess some unfortunates among them. 
Much could be said for the French way 
of managing the thing. But that, for 
better or worse, could hardly be the 
Anglo-Saxon way. Canada, to be sure, 
exempted, from combatant service only, 
those whose conscientious objections 
were fortified by membership in a reli- 
gious society which forbade participa- 
tion in war, and, under an old agree- 
ment, its Mennonites and Doukhobors 
from service of any kind. England and 
the United States undertook to reckon 
with the pathology of the individual con- 
science; England through its local boards 
and America by means ultimately of a 
Board of Inquiry on conscientious objec- 
tors. 

As chairman of the board Major Kel- 
logg succeeded Major Richard C. Stod- 
dard. The other members were Dean 
Stone, of the Columbia Law School, and 
Judge Julian W. Mack. It would be 
difficult to render the board too much 
praise for the spirit in which it ap- 
proached its large—really too large— 
task. The legal mind, unembarrassed by 
precedents, has had few fairer oppor- 
tunities to exercise a kindly acumen. 
Their recorded experience is of great 
value. Careful heed should be given 
the suggestion that objectors who estab- 
lished their sincerity and who refused 
non-combatant service (the Quakers as a 
class accepted this in the finest spirit) 
and who then refused farm or industrial 
furloughs under the direction and in the 





pay of the Government should be segre- 
gated in one or more convenient posts 
at a safe distance from all real soldiers. 
Their presence in military camps during 
the war was more than a nuisance, it 
was a menace. Finally, the possessor of 
a conscience which could bring itself to 
assume no part of the nation’s war 
burdens should certainly be made to find 
his privileges in time of peace curtailed 
to the extent of deportation or, where 
such action is not appropriate, of com- 
plete political disfranchisement. There 
is a residuum of objectors which neither 
justice nor expediency would desire to 
force into any form of service. Such 
enjoyed a fair measure of comfort and 
complete personal safety during the na- 


tional crisis whose existence they refused - 


to recognize. Steps should be taken at 
once to give legal confirmation to their 
self-chosen severance from the body 
politic. 


Some History that 
Might Have Happened 


N reading casually an old volume a 
short time ago, I was impressed by 
the new interest the war had given to so 
many past and half-forgotten events. 
The book I had in hand was one of the 
volumes of Young’s “Around the World 
With General Grant,” published in 1879. 
Grant’s exchange of views with Bis- 
marck, and his reception by the courts 
and peoples of Europe, elicited compari- 
son with the recent travels of our Presi- 
dent; but when I read a report of a 
conversation with the General about the 
situation at the close of the Civil War, 
the strangeness of the devious ways of 
history was forcibly brought to mind, 
and I began to wonder what the logic of 
it all was. Here we find ourselves, I 
thought, in 1919, suddenly plunged into 
the affairs of the world,—unexpectedly 
to many if not to most of us, unneces- 
sarily some probably still think,—and 
quite in the face of our homely provin- 
cial ways and against our traditions and 
contrary to the “Farewell Address.” 
What is the reason for this fate of ours? 
I asked. Are we just where we are be- 
cause, as Sir Thomas Barclay, the dis- 
tinguished English student of interna- 
tional relations tells us, of a natural and 
inevitable consequence of our Monroe 
Doctrine itself? Or, again, does history 
hang upon the toss of a coin, so to speak, 
or upon the decisions and caprice of a 
moment? Or, once more, is there to be 
seen in it a fate or a purpose that tran- 
scends chance and Monroe doctrines 
alike? 

All this reflection follows from being 
reminded of a fact which most of us have 
probably forgotten, and many of us 
never knew, that just as the Civil War 





was closing and shortly thereafter Gen- 
eral Grant strongly urged an immediate 
invasion of Mexico. Secretary Seward 
opposed the plan. President Johnson 
was probably in agreement with Grant. 
What did actually happen is a matter 
of recorded history. A strongly worded 
note went from our Department of State, 
and certain French troops that had oc- 
cupied Mexico since about the beginning 
of the war were promptly withdrawn. 
The loss of this support promptly sealed 
the fate of the Austrian Prince Maxi- 
milian, whom Napoleon III had placed 
upon the throne of Mexico, the collapse 
of the Clerical and Royalist parties in 
Mexico followed, and European intrigue 
there came for the time to an end. 

It is good for us to recall some of 
these events, for they show us how closely 
after all we are united to the Old World, 
and that world-politics is by no means 
dependent upon wireless and airplane. 
Then it was France, and not Germany, 
that was for the moment our menace. 
Napoleon III was ambitious for empire 
in Central America. Opportunely, too, 
leaders of the South, foreseeing separa- 
tion from the North, were looking 
towards a union with Mexico; and the 
politicians of Mexico and the Confeder- 
acy were talking of a great empire, en- 
circling the West Indian Seas, and at 
last to absorb the Caribbean Archi- 
pelago. Spain also looked for the res- 
toration of her Western Empire; and 
she wished and expected to see a Bour- 
bon prince placed upon the throne of 
Mexico. England was not without inter- 
est, and might have had reasons for 
wishing to see the territory of the 
United States limited in South and West. 

Everyone knows that in December, 
1861, a Spanish force landed at Vera 
Cruz, and occupied the city. A French 
force soon followed and then an English 
force. This was by agreement among 
the three nations. The immediate cause 
was the suspension by the Mexican Con- 
gress of interest payment on the national 
debt. Events moved swiftly in Mexico 
from that day, as they are likely to do 
in such unstable countries. We know 
that the Spanish and English forces with- 
drew; England, satisfied with the settle- 
ment of her claim, Spain, upon seeing 
that her dream of Western Empire was a 
forlorn hope. The French were left in 
control of Mexico. Austria and France 
were brought together by a new diver- 
sion and a family tie, so to speak, and 
our Republic had the added burden of 
watching new European diplomacy and 
guarding against Mexican intrigue. 

It would be interesting to know what 
would have happened if, the South sub- 
dued, Grant had been free to impart to 
our policies the military view. Sheridan 
was sent to the Mexican border, Grant in- 
tending that he should cross and advance 
to Mexico City, the State Department on 
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the other hand wishing to add emphasis 
to a diplomatic note. In Grant’s view 
the situation was a military one. Na- 
poleon in Mexico he believed to be a part 
of the Rebellion, and he believed that 
Napoleon’s army was definitely opposed 
to ours, that there was never a more 
justifiable occasion for war and he was 
ready to act upon the evidence that 
Maximilian’s Government had committed 
acts of hostility on the Rio Grande, and 
to assume that, if he were supported by 
Napoleon and the acts of the French and 
Mexican forces were not disavowed, war 
with both France and Mexico was in 
order. 

Grant had, too, his own views about 
the wider results of such a situation. 
First of all, he thought all descendants 
and issues of Napoleon I to be evil influ- 
ences in Europe, and looking back upon 
these events after twelve years, during 
which the Franco-Prussian War had 
been fought, it seemed to him that the 
whole course of European history might 
have been changed by an invasion of 
Mexico by the combined armies of North 
and South. Napoleon’s Empire would 
have fallen five years sooner than it did, 
German and Austrian history would 
have been different. Incidentally the 
life of Maximilian would have been saved 
and the world spared a painful tragedy. 
France would have been a Republic, and 
the French people, with reliance upon 
their own true genius, would have aban- 
doned their militarism. Above ll, 
Grant’s interest in the Mexican invasion 
was in its possibilities as a means of 
solidly uniting South and North, of turn- 
ing the attention of the defeated South 
outward, and finding outlet for emotion 
and irreconcilable opposition and a new 
hope for thwarted careers. A _ great 
army could be recruited, he thought, 
Sheridan alone, with his corps, could 
march to Mexico City without a serious 
engagement, and, he hoped, many South- 
erners could be induced to remain as 
settlers. 

All this might very easily have come 
to pass. From a military point of view 
it seems sound reasoning. It was pre- 
cisely the argument of Bismarck, more- 
over when he looked for a means of unit- 
ing antagonistic German states. We 
should have come sooner to recognize our 
concern in European affairs. A crucial 
five years of European history would at 
least have been different. We should 
certainly have been united, North and 
South, on a different principle, and 
Europe would have had a new interest 
in the rise of a great Western empire 
and have found, perhaps, such a ground 
of mutual accord as Nicolai, for one, 
says would quickly be discovered among 
Western peoples, if the Far East should 
begin to move, in its deepest currents, 
towards the West. 

G. E. PARTRIDGE 


The French Stage 
During the War 


T first, when the European conflagra- 
tion broke out, the French theatres 
closed their doors. Even the Comédie- 
Francaise, which had defied the siege of 
1870-1871, was obliged to suspend while 
the greatest drama of history was being 
staged at the frontier. But after a fort- 
night of mortal anguish the battle of the 
Marne brought relief. Paris, saved tem- 
porarily, sought relaxation. Although 
only sixty miles from the conflict, Pari- 
sians proceeded to revive their least dis- 
pensable amusements—motion pictures, 
music halls, cabarets, and vaudevilles— 
and to reopen, also, the regular play- 
houses. Ere long, the capital wore again 
a semblance of gayety, and the drama 
flourished. ‘Never,’ declares Adolphe 
Brisson, “was our theatrical trade so 
prosperous as during those bloody years 
1916 and 1917.” Indeed, it was not un- 
til the spring of 1918 that the drama 
suffered another temporary check, this 
time from the long-range Berthas, which, 
for a little, drove theatrical troupes into 
the cellars or forced them to seek a liveli- 
hood in provincial cities like Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, and Bordeaux. 

In the field of serious drama producers 
relied for some time after the outbreak 
of hostilities upon pieces already famous, 
either classical or modern. Not until the 
third year of the conflict did any note- 
worthy new plays appear. For its re- 
opening, on December 14, 1914, the 
Comédie-Francaise chose Corneille’s 
“Horace” as best in keeping with the 
heroic mood displayed by France at her 
entrance into the war. This magnificent 
glorification of civic duty was applauded 
as never before. Even the murder of 
Camille by her brother—an episode usu- 
ally regarded as inhuman—was accepted 
by the spectators without a murmur, 
thanks to the stern lessons of the time. 
The charming idyl of Erckmann-Chat- 
rian, “L’Ami Fritz,” was the next drama 
presented at Moliére’s playhouse, seem- 
ing as fresh as when first produced in 
1876. It was appreciated as a splendid 
tribute to Alsace, the goal of French 
hopes. Especially appropriate was the 
warning, “Les peuples qui cessent de 
croitre marchent a la décadence.” 

The remaining plays revived by the 
Comédie-Francaise, though not distinc- 
tively patriotic, were thoroughly na- 
tional. Moliére’s natal day (January 15) 
was celebrated, in 1915, as during the 
siege of 1871, by a performance of “Tar- 
tuffe.” In 1916, the troupe played 
“Georges Dandin,” and, in 1917, “La 
Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes,” which, 
like the revival of Voltaire’s “Zaire,” 
appeared to have been dictated by no spe- 
cial need of the moment. Of modern 


pieces, Augier’s “Les Lionnes Pauvres” 
served appropriately as a rebuke to cer- 
tain extravagant women for their offen- 
sive display of luxury. In France, as 
elsewhere, the war created many a Séra- 
phine Pommeau. Donnay’s “L’Autre 
Danger” possessed literary excellence 
and the merit dear to Frenchmen of de- 
veloping the triangular theme. “La 
Course du Flambeau” deserved to be 
heard, not only as Hervieu’s masterpiece, 
but as one of the greatest dramas of our 
time. So much for the Comédie-Fran- 
caise. 

Of the well-known plays revived at 
other theatres, we may mention Lave- 
dan’s “Servir’ and Zola’s “L’Assom- 
moir.” “Servir”’ had first made its 
powerful appeal for military discipline 
and patriotic sacrifice in 1913, Colonel 
Fulin embodying what is noblest in the 
soldier: bravery, chivalry, and devotion 
to his native soil. The scene in which 
he reprimands and threatens his son, the 
pacifist lieutenant, breathes a martial 
fire that inflamed all hearers. “L’Assom- 
moir,” a striking specimen of Zola’s dra- 
matic “naturalism,” evoked emotions 
dear to Frenchmen of the older genera- 
tion, and proved timely in its condemna- 
tion of intemperance. 

“Colette Baudoche,” the first new piece 
presented at the Comédie-Francaise, is a 
dramatization by Pierre Frondaie of 
Maurice Barrés’s novel of that name 
(1909). It bears the same relation to 
Lorraine as does “Les Oberlé” to Alsace. 
Like Bazin’s play, it depicts the tenacious 
resistance and the superior civilization 
of the French in the “lost” province. 
Colette, brought up by her grandmother 
in the cult of France, rejects her Prus- 
sian suitor, a young professor engaged 
in the dissemination of Kultur. Humili- 
ated and disappointed, he exclaims: “Oh! 
ces Frangais! On croit qu’on les a. On 
ne les a pas. Jamais leur conquéte n’est 
achevée!” 

The Comédie produced three other 
plays worthy of attention: “Les Noces 
d’Argent,” by Paul Géraldy, “L’Eléva- 
tion,” by Henry Bernstein, and “La Tri- 
omphatrice,” by Mlle. Marie Lenéru. The 
first, dealing with filial ingratitude, im- 
plies that as soon as children become 
fledged they desert the home, requiting 
parental affection with indifference. 
Like Hervieu in “La Course du Flam- 
beau,” the author concludes that affec- 
tion moves only forward, from fathers 
to children, rather than backward from 
children to fathers. Géraldy’s gloomy 
outlook upon life led one critic to call 
his piece “a landscape without sunlight.” 
Written before 1914, it could not reflect 
subsequent events. But “L’Elévation” 


was intended to show the uplifting influ- 
ence of the world war. In this it is not 
altogether successful, for the heroine, 
convinced of her “right to happiness,” 
recognizes neither marital nor social du- 
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C-W — 
Leadership 


It has always been the C-W 
policy to lead. 


In 1885 the executives of the 
present C-W Company and 
Chas. Curtis established the 
first plant devoted wholly to the 
manufacture of “electric” 
motors. 





In 1888 Messrs. 
Wheeler organized the C-W 
Company and produced the 
“Perfected Motor.” 


Crocker- 


In 1905 the first plant to adopt 
individual motor drive 
throughout was the Crocker- 
Wheeler Company. 
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ties. Only when her lover is about to 
succumb to wounds received in battle 
does she begin to realize vaguely the 
purifying force of the national trial. 
Unfortunately, we doubt both the dura- 
bility of her eleventh-hour conversion 
and the wisdom of her husband’s com- 
placency. 

In “La Triomphatrice,” on the other 
hand, the husband, married to a famous 
bas bleu, is obliged to be tolerant. But 
the “triumph” of this woman of genius 
ends in disaster. Her fame, after ab- 
sorbing the attention of disciples and 
admirers, not only alienates the affection 
of her daughter, but (what is infinitely 
more important) eclipses her lover, a 
celebrated confrére, and eventually elicits 
the hostility of critics. Deserted by all, 
disconsolate at the loss of her lover, the 
“triomphatrice” realizes the truth of 















Mme. de Staél’s saying, that “la gloire 
est, pour une femme, le deuil éclatant du 
bonheur.” “La Triomphatrice,” though 
somewhat artificial, ranks on a level with 
“Les Affranchis,” Mlle. Lenéru’s first 
dramatic success. 

Among new war pieces at other the- 
atres, mention should be made of Henry 
Bataille’s “L’Amazone,” Jean Fonson’s 
“La Kommandantur,” and Francois Por- 
ché’s “Les Butors et la Finette.” Ba- 
taille’s young heroine, having taken 
refuge from the invasion with relatives, 
becomes both their good and evil genius. 
Active and cheerful, despite her afflic- 
tion, the little sorceress captivates every- 
body. In order to resist her charm 
and escape her caustic remarks about 
slackers, M. Bellanger, a husband with- 
out reproach, enlists, although he is past 
military age. But this beneficent influ- 
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ence the “Amazon” more than counter- 
balances by alienating his affection from 
his wife and daughter. When they learn 
that his testament, written at the front 
an hour before his death, is addressed 
to the intruder, their cup of bitterness 
overflows. Little wonder, therefore, that 
Mme. Bellanger’s ghost, appearing to the 
“Amazon” after the war, should serve to 
break up her marriage and drive her into 
charitable work. ’ 
If Bataille’s characters seem abnormal, 
those of Jean Fonson were, on the con 
trary, decried by the spectators at th 
Gymnase for too intense realism, much 
to the author’s surprise, since his drama, 
“La Kommandantur,” with its Belgian 
setting, had enjoyed a successful run in 
London. But the brutality of the Ger- 
man invasion, as here depicted, proved 
too shuddering a spectacle for the 
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French, who, unlike the English, had 
suffered the horrors of a similar devas- 
tation. 

It is to the desire to avoid shocking 
realism that we owe Francois Porché’s 
allegory, “Les Butors et la Finette,” the 
best French drama of the war. Thanks 
to disguise, symbolism, and transposi- 
tion, the play attains its purpose without 
exhibiting the repulsive terrors of actu- 
ality. La Finette, a personification of 
recent France, young, light-hearted, gen- 
erous, a lover of the arts and sciences, 
becomes the victim of the Butors, who 
requite her hospitality by invasion and 
rapine. The Marshal, commander of the 
Butor armies, proposes harsh peace 
terms, but the faithful subjects of the 
Princess repel the brutal invader. Her 
marriage to a man of the people will in- 
sure to the country democratic govern- 
ment. Porché’s allegory in vers libre 
thus appeals to popular sentiment. Rich 
in well-balanced contrasts, it excels as a 
portrait of the French populace. By 
blending symbolism and _ observation, 
lyrism and analysis, fantasy and truth, 
the dramatist has invented a form rang- 
ing from notes nearest prose to the full- 
est poetic strain. We can well under- 
etand why the audience at the Théatre 
Antoine applauded the piece night after 
hight, some spectators in their enthusi- 
asm acclaiming it as the peer of 
“Cyrano.” 


WILLIAM H. SCHEIFLEY 


The Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress 


N the 20th of September next, in the 

city of Hamilton, Ontario, the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
will hold the thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion. This year that meeting will be of 
exceptional importance. The Congress 
has at last joined hands with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in a crusade 
against the One Big Union movement. 
Official steps on the part of organized 
labor in Canada have been taken, this 
week, to suppress the policy or influ- 


ence of this “One Big Union,” which is 
on the lines of the I. W. W. 

The President of the Congress, Mr. 
Moore, has appointed a deputy to act 
for him in the West. The choice fell 
upon Mr. R. A. Rigg, former Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Congress, and ex-member of 
the Manitoba legislature. Mr. Rigg lost 
no time. He was appointed on last Sat- 
urday, and on Monday he was in Win- 
nipeg. His field of activities will extend 
from Winnipeg to the Pacific Coast. 
This action was taken with the object 
of having constituted union authority 
observed and for the restoration of con- 
fidence in legitimate trade unions. 

In speaking to the writer the Presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labor Congress 
made this clear explanation: “People 
have got into our organization who have 
ulterior motives and it is necessary, 
if confidence is to be restored in legiti- 
mate trade unions, that energetic meas- 
ures should be instituted to see that con- 
stituted trades union authority be ob- 
served.” 

This week a man named Mike Hulyk 
was arrested at a place called Lac du 
Bonnet, near Winnipeg, as a registered 
alien who traveled without a permit. He 
is a fair sample of the scores of for- 
eigners who have come into the country, 
with the avowed intention of advocating 
the overthrow of all constituted govern- 
ment—federal, provincial, or municipal. 

Many of the International trade 
union executives are arranging to send 
Canadian representatives into the west- 
ern provinces, with the intention of 
cleansing the movement of those who 
are advocating the policies of the O. B. U. 
The American Federation of Labor is 
now directly represented in Winnipeg by 
Mr. William Varley, ex-business agent 
of the Builders’ Trades Union of To- 
ronto. 

This indicates the beginning of a 
struggle by the legitimate trades union 
movement as a whole to rid _ itself 
completely of the advocates of revolu- 
tionary action. The envoys of the 
I. W. W. have unceasingly misrepre- 
sented the Trades and Labor Congress 


of Canada, and have sought to make it 
appear that organized labor in the Do- 
minion was in sympathy with the “Red” 
propaganda that has caused so much 
trouble of late. 

It is high time that such action should 
be taken. One of the great mysteries 
of the situation, during the heat of the 
recent Winnipeg disturbances, was the 
apparent inactivity, the seeming indiff- 
erence, the positive silence of the most 
important body in Canada—the Trades 
and Labor Congress. It is well that 
action has been taken by the executive 
of that organization, otherwise it is diff- 
cult to see how its officers could face the 
convention of September next. This 
action, taken in a determined manner and 
firmly kept up, will go a long way to 
clear the atmosphere and to allay the un- 
rest that has troubled the breast of 
society since the war ceased. 


J. K. F. 
Ottawa, Canada, July 8 
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This new novel by Mr. Goodman is an even more masterful and absorbing picture 
of reality than his widely discussed “Hagar Revelly.” He has shown us here the souls 
of a man and some women in such a way as to reproduce the very color of existence. 








Chicago Evening Post. 








WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 


Goodman is an author of the first rank among those civilized writers interested in a serious development of our native literature— 


“He goes direct to life for his material and deals honestly and reverently with what he finds.”"—Jda M. Tarbell. 
Mr. Goodman is a sincere, powerful man of letters. Now and again such as he will appear, be suppressed or ignored by the chumps, 


and praised by those who appreciate good work. After a hundred years we shall perhaps erect monuments to such as he on 
Boston Common.—John Macy, in The Boston Herald. 


Mr. Goodman writes with a power that reminds us of Thomas Hardy.—Review of Reviews. 
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